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OutdoorTrap Shooting Tournament 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 


Forest and Stream 


AT THE 


New Grand Central Palace, New York City 


March 5th to /4th, 1914 


This Show will be held in conjunction with 


THE THIRD ANNUAL 


Travel, Vacation and Sportsmen’s Exhibition 


Organized and directed by 


The International Exposition Company of New York 


men’s and Travel show ever held in New York City. 


For detailed information, address 


W. J. GALLAGHER, Manager Sportsmen’s Show 
New York City 


New Grand Central Palace 






EDGAR, F. RANDOLPH 


tales of outdoor life. 
stories, Mr. Randolph’s book is never lacking in interest. 


He covers the field of sport with the rifle, east and west, drawing a vivid word picture of life in the open, subordin- 
ating his own exploits to the main incidents of outdoor experience, giving much valuable information on camp life, 
hunting and habits of wild game, and continually delighting the reader with the freshness of his vizwpoint. 

This book will strike a sympathetic chord in the memory of every blg-game hunter of_experience, and will prove 


of real value to the novice who is planning an excursion into the wild. 





Cloth, 170 pages. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
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Transportation Lines, Chambers of Commerce, Hotel Associations, Resorts, 
Information Bureaus and Sportsmen’s Organizations, Manufacturers and 
Dealers have united in a co-operative effort to make this the greatest Sports- 





THE NARRATIVE OF A SPORTSMAN 


INTER-OCEAN HUNTING TALES 














A series of hunting reminiscences of rare charm for the sportsman and for the wider circle which delight in true 
With none of the high coloring and exaggeration which give a false note to so many hunting 





Richly illustrated. Postpaid, $7.00. 
22 Thames Street, NEW YORK 
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GAME BIRDS 


Hungarian Partridges, Quail, Ring-neck, Pheasants, Wild 
Turkeys, Capercailzie, Black Game, Wild Ducks, Decoys, 
Beautiful Swans, Fancy Pheasants, Peafowl, Cranes, 
Storks, Ornamental Ducks and Geese. 


“ EVERYTHING IN THE BIRD LINE 
FROM A CANARY TO AN OSTRICH,” 


I em the oldest established and largest exclusive dealer 
in land and water birds in America, and have on hand 
the most extensive stock in the United States. 


G. D. TILLEY, Naturalist 


nbn DARIEN, CONN. 








RAINBOW TROUT 


are well adapted to Eastern waters. Try stocking with 
some of the nice yearlings or fry fom our hatchery, and 
you will be pleased with the results. 3 


PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT COMPANY 








Colburn C, Wood. Supt., Plymouth, Mass. 


: Small-Mouth Black Bass 


We have the only establishment dealing in young small- 
mouth black bass commercially in the United States. 
Vigorous young bass in various sizes, ranging from ad- 
vanced fry to 3 and 4 inch fingerlings for stocking pur- 
poses. 


Waramaug Small-Mouth Black Bass Hatchery. 
Correspondence invited. Send for Circulars. Address 


HENRY W. BEAMAN -_ New Preston, Conn’ 














of all ages for stocking brooks 
Brook Trout and lakes. Brook trout eggs 
in any quantity. Warranted delivered anywhere in fine 
condition. Correspondence solicited. 


THE PLYMOUTH ROCK TROUT CO. 


Plymouth, Mass. 






FOR SALE.—Brook trout, fry, fingerlings and yearlings, 
eyed eggs in season. Hotel trade a specialty. Address 
. F. HOXIE, R. F. D., Plymouth, Mass. 











LIVE WILD RABBITS (Cottontails) 


Please book orders quickly 
E. B. WOODWARD, 302 Greenwich St.. NEW YORK 


cents, Large stock prehistoric and modern 
Indian relics, old guns and pistols, Alaska 
curios, minerals, fossils, etc. ddress N. E. 


3 Curios, Den curios for sale. Illustrated list, 5 
CARTER, Elkhorn, Wis. 












FOR SALE. 


All available shooting points on one of the best goose anl- 
duck ponds in Eastern Mass. One hour from Boston by raid 
or auto. A splendid chance for a small club. 

Reply Box “B,” F. & 8. 






FROGS. Investigate Bullfrog culture. Easy, tremen 
dously profitable, and the ming not overdone. Our book 
explains all. No failures here. AQUAFROGLIFE, 


Seymour, Conn. 





SAVE YOUR TROPHIES 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue 


“Heads and Horns” 


It gives directions for preparing and preserving Skins, 
Antlers, etc. Alsoprices fur Heads and Rugs, Birds and 
Fish and all kinds of work in Taxidermy. 


Ward’s Natural Science Establishment 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. — 


Best Mixed Shooting in America. 
Ducks, Geese, Swans, Quail, Shore Birds—White’s Preserve, 
aterlily, Carrituzk Sound, North Carolina. 
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the work going on. Five miles has been com- 
pleted to Alta Pass, which is the highest point 
on the Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Railway. The 
highway will pass within a mile and a half of 
Linville Falls and will go by Altamont, and along 
the Linville River to Linville City, which is a gem 
of a summer resort, with beautiful hotels and 
dwellings, all in the Swiss style, many of them 
covered with chestnut bark. There the road will 
utilize the famous Yonahlossee turnpike, passing 
near the summit of the Grandfather, and will by 
this means get to Blowing Rock, which is the 
highest mountain resort in all that section of 
North Carolina, being above the 4,000-foot level. 
The highest point on the Yonahlossee is a statute 
mile above sea level. A seven-year lease has been 
taken on the Yonahlossee pike and it will be 
made twenty-four feet wide and macadamized. 
From Blowing Rock the highway will go to 
Boone, over a road already one of the finest in 
the state, following the New River and leading 
through wonderfully fine forests, with hardly any 
clearings. When this part of the “Crest of the 
Blue Ridge Highway” is done the construction 
force will begin to construct it from Alta Pass 
toward Asheville, and the road will pass less 
than a thousand feet below the crest of Mt. 
Mitchell and so get into Asheville, where it will 
connect with George Vanderbilt’s magnificently 
constructed road to the high peak of Pisgah 
Mountain and then get over into Haywood 
County, which like Buncombe has a splendid sys- 
tem of macadam roads. There will not be a dull 
yard of all this highway, and a vast deal of it 
will be above the 4,000-foot level and not a little 
much higher, and some of the finest streams in 
the state will be alongside it. 

The writer in concluding this trip took a look 
at the eastern band of the Cherokee Indians, 
whose reservation lies along the Oconolufty 
River, easily the most beautiful stream in all the 
South; a stream which he who sees it never for- 
gets. The Indians are adepts at fishing with 
hooks baited with grasshoppers or wasp grubs 
and sometimes other larve, or live-bait in the 
way of minnows, for there are fine bass in their 
main streams and trout in the small ones; all 
brook and no rainbow. Their streams have never 
been stocked artificially. They are very clever at 
spearing fish, using a spear with a slender handle 
twelve or fifteen feet long and three prongs or 
tines, and hardly ever miss a throw. 

It was found that five different railways have 
plans for building into the counties of Alleghany, 
Ashe, and Watauga, and that a road will in a 
few months be completed to Sunburst, in the 
Great Smoky Mountains, above the 4,000-foot 
level, so that it seems a great deal of what is 
now a new country will before long be thrown 
open to the world. 

Frep. A. OLDs. 


Bison Shipped West 


New York.—To repopulate the West as much 
as possible with the great animals that once 
abounded there by the thousands, fourteen Amer- 
ican bison have been shipped from Bronx Park 
here, where they were born, to Hot Springs, S. 
D., where they will be turned out on the Wind 
Cave National Park. 


Kerosene Antidote for Snake Bite 

Eagle Butte, S. D.—The effectiveness of 
kerosene as an antidote for snake bite has been 
at least partially demonstrated by William Fin- 
anne, a roadmaster at Trail City, who was bitten 
by a rattlesnake. He first bound his arm at a 
point above the wound, then cut open the flesh 
where the fangs had entered, and then plunged 
his arm into a pail of kerosene, keeping the 
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wound submerged for several hours. His recov- 


ery was rapid. 


A Bunch of Congenials 


Ir was about as congenial a party of men 
as ever graced an eating board that sat down to 
lunch with Forest and Stream last Friday. It was 
at the close of the annual meeting of the Inter- 
state Association, and with a few exceptions all 
the members were present. Tom Marshall, owing 
to an engagement due to his appointment on a 
special committee, whereby Plymouth Rocks were 
substituted for Blue Rocks, was absent in toto. 
Among the genials present were Frank G. Drew, 
vice-president Winchester Repeating Arms Co.; 
John T. Skelly, vice-president Hercules Powder 
Co., Edward Banks, sales manager of the same 
company; T. E. Doremus, sales manager Du Pont 
de Nemours Powder Co.; F. B. Clark, advertis- 
ing-sales manager Remington, U. M. C. Co,; 
Elmer E. Shaner, treasurer-manager Interstate 
Association; Paul North, vice-president Chamber- 
lain Cartridge and Target Co.; Tom Keller, gen- 
eral manager Peters Cartridge Co.; A. H. Dur- 
ston, vice-president Lefever Arms Co.; T. D. 
Richter, and A. J. Dando, of “Sporting Life”; 
E. Reed Shaner, secretary Interstate Association; 
E. P. V. Ritter, president International Exposi- 
tion Co.; Charles Young, treasurer Amusement 
Co.; Luther Squier, the money back man from 
Du Pont; W. J. Gallagher and W. G. Beecroft, 
of Forest and Stream. It seldom is that so many 
men in commercial competition meet and swap 
chat with so much freedom from and little 
thought of a beat—It’s as fine a body of sports- 
men as one could find in a lifetime. 


The Lakanoo Boat Club, of Burlington, N. 
J., at its December meeting, elected the following 
officers for the year 1914: Commodore, Henry 
B. Fort; vice-commodore, Franklin Gauntt; cor- 
respondent, G. M. Halsey Holmes; purser, W. 
Edward Ridgway; quartermaster, J. Stanley 
Page; trustee, 3 years, William G. Stowell. 


Office of the GovernsiGiaeral of the 
Philippine Islands 


Maniza, October 29, 1913. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

The recent issues of Forest and Stream have 
come to me here in Manila and are most welcome 
and gratefully appreciated. 

Please allow me to express to you my sincere 
gratitude for the editorial about my appointment 
as Governor-General of the Philippines. Nothing 
could have pleased me more than the kindly ex- 
pression of approval in Forest and Stream, and I 
think that to a sportsman the good will and good 
wishes of fellow sportsmen are the most appre- 
ciated of all. Nothing has been said to me in 
approval of my appointment which has given me 
so much genuine delight and appreciation as your 
editorial. 


(Signed) Francis Barton Harrison. 


Give the Dog a Chance 


Barcrort, Va., Nov. 28—Editor Forest and 
Stream: An article in your paper quoted in the 
Alexandria County Monitor says: 

“A mad dog does not rush. A mad dog does 
not attack. A mad dog does not froth at the 
mouth. A mad dog will not fight back, even 
when cornered. . Give the dog a chance.” 

A boy in this neighborhood was bitten by a 
mad dog, and the presence of hydrophobia in the 
dog was established by a microscopical examina- 
tion of its brain in the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try at Washington. This dog was being chased 
by a man with a gun, and when it drew near the 
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FERGUSON’S 


Patent Reflecting Lamps 


THOMAS J. CONROY, Agent 


28 John Street 


Cor. Nassau St. 


New York 


With Silver Plated 
Locomotive Reflectors 
and Adjustable Attach- 
ments. 


UNIVERSAL LAMP 


For Sportsmen’s use. Combines Head 
Jack (Front and Top), Boat Jack, Fishing, 
ae and Dash Lamp, Hand Lan- 
ern, e 


EXCELSIOR LAMP 


For Night Driving, Hunting, Fishing, etc 
Is adjustable to any kind of dash or vehi 
cle. Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue 
and address all orders Lamp Department. 
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J. KHANNOFSHY 
PRACTICAL GLASS BLOWER 


ee 


and manufacturer of artificial eves for birds,animals and 
manufacturing purposes a “pecialty. Send for prices. A 
kinds of heads and skulls fOr furriers and taxidermists. 
369 Canal Street, New York. 


Please mention “Forest and Stream.” 








boy, instead of telling the boy to run, he foolish- 
ly shouted to the boy to strike the dog with a 
stick which he held, The dog seized the stick in 
his mouth, biting it, and then bit the boy. In this 
case you might say the dog suffered the attack, 
but he certainly rushed at the boy, and did not 
have to be cornered to make him fight. 

The bulletin on rabies issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture states that the dog’s “in- 
stinctive methods of defense are nearly always 
highly developed or exaggerated, but that he sel- 
dom willfully attacks without provocation.” It 
also states that inability to swallow often causes 
the mouth to become frothy. I am sending you a 
copy of that bulletin. 

There has been so much absurd and supersti- 
tious talk about hydrophobia that it is no wonder 
people are skeptical. I myself believed for awhile 
that there was no such thing. But this was a 
matter of ignorance on my part and nothing 
more, and it is so with others. Scientists who 
are not ignorant to start with, have made careful 
researches upon this particular subject; and peo- 
ple who are not scientists have no rational war- 
rant for disputing the results of research. Op- 
position to sanitary precautions against this dis- 
ease iS aS unwise as in the case of any other 
deadly and painful infectious disease. 

“Give the dog a chance” is the last word of 
the article referred to. What, give the mad dog 
a chance to communicate his terrible affliction to 
men and to other animals? The proposition is 
wildly foolish. But that writer would say he 
means, give the well dog a chance. The way to 
do that is to protect him from mad dogs, by 
exterminating strays and by muzzling all dogs 
which run at large. What if they do not like to 
wear muzzles? They would better do that than 
propagate hydrophobia, with its dreadful suffer- 
ing for both dogs and men. I urge Forest and 
Stream, with its great influence, to uphold a 
policy founded on science and the broad interests 
of men and beasts rather than that founded on 
shortsighted indulgence to particular dogs. 

Ws. C. Lee. 
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WHAT could be a more SENSIBLE Xmas Oreetings 


HOLIDAY GIFT Forest «4 Stream 


For an ANGLER extends to all its subscribers the 


than something to serve him in his hobby ? heartiest of Xmas Greetings. 
Rods, Reels, Lines, etc., at prices to fit all We hope 1914 brings to you 


pocket books. all health, ha 
ppiness, prosper- 
FISHING TACKLE EXCLUSIVELY. ity, and onal ita leisure time 


Our expert advice and opinion is yours free : 

of charge, Pr phbengr en thg 29 to get out in the open country 
to indulge in your pet recrea- 
tion, whether it be hunting, 


WILLIAM MILLS & SON fishing, archery, or what not. 


21 Park Place - - - - NEW YORK CITY 


iiiah free upon request. May W. Schunit A 


Seasonable Suggestion ? 


THOS. J. CONROY 28 1 Lib § Outd 
Manufacturer and Dealer in n our Library o utdoor 
To FINE FISHING TACKLE and SPORTING GOODS ke te Books we have a fine assort- 


REPAIRING FACTORY which make especially fitting 


DIXON’ S GRAPH ITE RODS MADE TO ORDER NEWARE.N,J. | Yinag gifts Sie ene a ane 
door sportsmen. These books 


‘. en a aon a. os 
“W-M- NICHOL 8S: h 
Sample and Booklet No. P53. eee ——— are all aut orities, and are not 


Dia,  smeitte *2. aaeceromeneieiet only interesting reading, but 
contain the basic knowledge 


CHAS. D. BARNEY & CO. which will start your boy on 


aaa tellin contLanprizss 173 Greenwich Street |the right road to become a 
MEMBERS OF NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA True Sportsman, and teach 


STOCK EXCHANGES a m 
122 So. Fourth St., Philadelphia 25 Broad St., New York him the modus operandi of 


ARTHUR BINNEY | the woods and waters and the 
(Formerly STEWART & BINNEY) aN re ‘ ~ WS ee ee 1 
Naval Architect and Yacht Broker oe denizens thereof. 


MASON BLDG., KILBY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. : RS 
Cable Address: “‘ Designer,” Boston 7 N Why Not Give Him This Chance? ? 





Here is the list we submit, and 


ue las) , we unhesitatingly recommend to you 
oN ih any and all of them. 
A ae : 3 My Friend the Partridge F 
Years 8. T. Hammond 


Training vs. Breaking SAE eee 1.00 
8. £ Hammond 
UMM E s oiv onic ce cbesccaces sicncsevsneees 1.00 


Nessmuk 


GET THE BEST ao American Duck ses as ai vse weeeeeaeens 3.50 


Mission Finish Camp Fires in the 


CHOCOLAT and ere 
oe PO SR rrr cr tire 1.25 
cocoA ais Cabinet | | icone 


T NG ict capes. +s cue alte a0sjedacels 1.00 
Height, 70 inches. Depth, 12 inches. — ie tickbe 
Width,’ 28 inches. Log Cabins and Cottages. 
F . . William S. Wicks 
Ir interested, write for our special Gun Cabinet Angler’s Worksh oP Be Ske i a 1.00 


yh — ens Manual of Taxidermy for Begi 1.00 
of Taxi ame ‘or inners... ...- 
sy? HOME Shetrted Cai Cala” - Ory magnate 
or CAMP Canvas Canoes and How oe ee .50 
Parker D. Field 
THE H. H. KIFFE COMPANY . Houseboats and Houseboating. ............. 3.00 
Albert Bradlee Hunt 


9 
Ask for Suchard’s 523 BROADWAY - - - NEW YORK | | My Sixty Years on the Plains 
W. T. (Bill) Hamilton 
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A Half Hour With A Hunting Preacher 


HE ability to shoot, and the ability to 
preach, are generally regarded as two 
qualities that are seldom to be found in 

the same individual. Yet, occasionally, we do 
find preachers who are almost as skilled in the 
use of the rifle as they are in the more gentle 
art of preaching the Gospel; and the fact that 
they possess attributes which enable them to be 
as accurate in their aim as they are convincing 
in their argument makes them all the more in- 
teresting, whether viewed from the standpoint of 
the sportsman, or the churchman. In the eyes 
of the sportsman, the preacher who can shoot 
becomes a huntsman who can preach. And in 
the eyes of the churchman, he becomes a preacher 
who can hunt. In either case, he may be re- 
garded as “a mighty hunter before the Lord,” 
and as such, he is fitted to arouse an interest in 
sportsmanship among churchmen, as well as an 
interest in churchmanship among sportsmen, 
threby helping to weld the two fraternities into 
one common brotherhood. All of which, is no 
doubt, as it should be. When a sportsman is 
fortunate enough to meet a preaching hunter, the 
latter is likely to have an appreciative listener; 
at least, I found it so, as I listened to the ex- 
periences of the Rev. Dr. Gabriel R. Maguire, 
African missionary and lecturer, at his home in 
Plainfield, N. J 


The doctor is an Irishman by birth. Phys- 
ically, he is large and powerful; mentally, he 
possesses all the characteristics of the typical 
Celt, and his conversation sparkles with true Irish 
wit, and rich humor. At the mere mention of 
Africa, he became intensely interested. The large 
crocodile skin that hangs in the doctor’s hall was 
the first of the trophies to attract my attention. 
And in answer to my queries, he told how, while 
crossing the Labusi River, on the first plateau, 
he had shot the reptile, at a moment when it 
looked as though his canoe was about to be cap- 
sized by the infuriated creature. 


“Those fellows lie close to the surface of the 
water, with their dark snouts slightly protrud- 
ing,” he said, “and they are liable to charge down 
upon a canoe when the occupants least suspect 
it. That is exactly what happened in our case. 
The one whose skin you see ‘hanging on the wall, 
took hold of the side of our canoe, and shook the 
craft almost as a terrier would shake a rat.” 

The doctor had become so enthused as he 
proceeded with his narrative, that he had risen 
to his feet, and I almost fancied I could feel 
the chair on which I sat, rocking like a canoe, 
and that I could see the small, beady eyes of the 
crocodile, glistening at me, with a look of min- 
gled rage and cunning. Somewhere I have heard, 
that a crocodile can be compelled to relinquish 
his hold by sticking one’s thumbs into his eyes. 
I should hardly care to try the experiment, and 
I had rather doubted the efficacy of what I had 
always considered a more or less serio-comic 


By WALTER H. DEARING 


method of repulsing the scale-armored terror of 
the African waters. And yet, absurd as it may 
seem, as I listened to the doctor’s thrilling story, 
I had an intuitive feeling that he himself had 
stuck his thumbs into the eyes of that crocodile. 
I believe no more in intuitions than does the 





MILKING THE COCANUT 


average person, but this particular intuition 
gripped me with a grip that was not to be shaken; 
I awaited with interest for the confirmation of 
my premonitory feeling, but I was doomed to 
disappointment. For, instead of sticking his 
thumbs into the crocodile’s eyes, the doctor had 
sent a bullet through its brain. As he concluded 
his narrative, I felt like one who has just had 
a narrow escape from danger. The eyes of the 
crocodile ceased to glare at me; the canoe—my 
chair—ceased to shake, and I breathed more free- 
ly. The doctor said that he had seen many 
crocodiles, while in Africa, but that he had never 
become quite so intimately acquainted with any 
of them as he had on this particular occasion. 
The natives regard them with considerable dread 
and make constant war upon them; the crocodile 
is the Africans most implacable enemy. In some 
sections of the Dark Continent it is hunted with 
the harpoon, and as a general rule, the hunting 


is done in the spring of the year during the hatch- 
ing season, or in the winter, when the crocodiles 
lie, half dormant, in the sunshine. The native 
huntsman conceals himself and waits for his prey 
to make its appearance, and seek its customary 
resting place; and, after it has appeared, and 
settled to sleep under the enervating rays of the 
tropical sun, he plunges his harpoon into its side. 
The moment the weapon enters the animal’s side 
—for rarely does the first wound prove instan- 
taneously fatal—it frantically plunges into the 
water. Quick as a flash, the huntsman then 
springs into his canoe, which is kept in readiness 
by a companion; a piece of wood attached to 
the harpoon indicates the direction taken by the 
quarry, and, with the aid of the rope, the croco- 
dile is dragged to the surface, and pierced by 
a second harpoon. The ropes used by the natives 
in this style of hunting are composed of many 
strands laid one against the other, and fastened 
together at regular sections. The object of this 
particular construction is to prevent the croco- 
dile from biting the rope in two. The doctor 
could probably have talked for hours on the 
various devices employed by the matives in hunt- 
ing the crocodile, but as*I was anxious to hear 
more about his personal experiences, I ventured 
to interrupt him with a query concerning his 
reasons for giving up his work in Africa. In 
reply to my question, he showed to me a deep 
scar above his right hip. This scar was the re- 
sult of a wound received in an encounter with a 
buffalo, while crossing the first plateau, which 
is imhabited by numerous herds of these danger- 
ous and vicious animals. They are semi-aquatic 
in their habits, but their love for the water does 
not signify that they possess the virtue that is 
sometimes classified as next to godliness. On 
the contrary, they take as much delight in wal- 
lowing about in the mud as does the commoner 
garden variety of domestic pig. They are almost 
as ugly in disposition, as they are muddy in out- 
ward aspect. And they are as vicious as they 
are muddy; they will fight with less provocation 
than will any other animal; perhaps that is one 
reason why they fight among themselves. At cer- 
tain seasons of the year, the bulls battle for mas- 
tery, and it quite frequently happens, that the 
young bulls will combine for the purpose of de- 
throning the recognized leader of the herd. Like 
all dethroned leaders, the old bull becomes a 
rather disagreeable sort of an individual to en- 
counter. He looks upon the world as his enemy; 
and he is usually inclined to attack the enemy, 
before the enemy attacks him. He will even hide 
behind a bush, and wait for the unwary hunter 
to pass by—or rather, he wont wait for him to 
pass by. On the contrary, he will jump from his 
ambush, with a suddenness which often precludes 
all possibilities of escape. The man who hunts 
this morose hermit of the African wilds would 
do well to look before he leaps. 
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THE HUNTING PREACHER AND SOME OF HIS TROPHIES 


Although it was not one of these perverse 
old recluses that attacked Dr. Maguire, it was a 
foe that was equally formidable. It is difficult to 
imagine what the feelings of the doctor must 
have been when he found himself on the ground, 
with a maddened buffalo a short distance off, and 
ready to renew its attack. Imagine, if you can, 
that you have come in contact with a herd of 
buffaloes on an African plateau; imagine that 
you have raised your rifle and fired and that be- 
fore you could recover yourself, you have been 
charged upon by the enraged leader of the herd 
and hurled to the ground; and that the only 
chance of escape rests on the accuracy of the 
aim of a native in hurling his bolo spear. Can 
you imagine what would be likely to happen un- 
der such circumstances? I could not, but after 
I had heard what actually did happen, my respect 
for the African native rose about fifty points. 
And my respect for the bolo spear experienced a 
corresponding increase. The bolo spear struck 
the buffalo in one of his three vulnerable spots 
—I don’t recall which one—with the result that 
there was one buffalo less in Africa. 

As the doctor concluded his story, he paused 
for a moment, and, after a little reflection, took 
from its resting place a large string of wooden 
beads, which he handed to me for my inspection. 
It appeared to me to be very ordinary as com- 





pared with his other African trophies, and I 
could not understand at the time why he should 
regard it as one of the most valuable of his 
possessions. I comprehended it more clearly, 
however, after he had related the circumstances 
which had enabled him to acquire it. The beads 
represent the triumph of the doctor’s six years 
of work in Africa. And the doctor’s story, as 
nearly as I can recall it, is as follows: 

“T value that necklace, not because of its in- 
trinsic worth, but for what it represents. Every 
one of its several hundred wooden beads repre- 
sents a human heart. Could a higher valuation 
be placed upon it? It was in the village of 
Maduda that I procured the relic, and it is the 
gift of an African witch doctor. How did I 
come to go to Maduda? Well, that is another 
story. I shall begin at the beginning: We 
reached Maduda after a long march through the 
jungle and across the first plateau. On my ar- 
rival at the village, I was greeted by Munkama- 
duda, the chief of the tribe. He was a sinewy 
fellow, seven feet in height. The chief had never 
before seen the face of a white man, and his 
questions were very amusing. At least they are 
amusing, as I now look back upon them. He 
first asked, through my interpreter, whether I 
was a white man. The reply is obvious. But 
the chief did not appear to be thoroughly satis- 
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fied with it. He seemed to be under the impres- - 
sion that I was a spirit. And he was very much 
concerned as to whether I had ever had a mother. 
When he had satisfied himself on this score, he 
asked if I had had a father. One would suppose 
that his curiosity in regard to my parentage 
would have been satisfied with the explanation 
that I had both father and mother. But not so. 
Having learned that I had a father, he wanted 
to know whether my father was as tall as I, and 
on being informed that he was about the same 
height, he was equally solicitous to ascertain the 
relative height of my mother as compared with 
that of my father. And even this information 
did not completely satisfy him. He asked my 
interpreter if I was not the great white spirit 
which men said would one day pass through his 
territory. I did not stop to explain that spirits 
are not usually supposed to have either father or 
mother; I simply replied that I was not a spirit. 
I said that I had come to teach the black man 
about the Great Spirit. The result was hardly 
what I had anticipated. The chief gave a pro- 
digious leap into the air, and when he alighted, 
he started to run; and, to use the vernacular, 
his feet touched only the high places as he sped 
from my presence. My interpreter understood 
the meaning of this strange performance, and 
informed me that I had made a grave mistake. 
It seems that the African native regards spirits 
as being essentially evil. My attendant informed 
me that the chief had gone to get his foreman, 
and that he would be back directly. It wasn’t 
long before he returned, accompanied by his chief 
adviser. I saw at once that I was about to be 
put through another cross examination. The 
foreman was the first to come to a definite con- 
clusion regarding my dissimilarity to other men 
that he had seen. He made the remarkable dis- 
covery that ‘the feet of the white man were 
black,’ and that he did not have any toes. In 
order to disillusion him, I removed my shoes and 
stockings, revealing five toes on each foot. Both 
the chief and the foreman, who had been holding 
a serious discussion as to my pedal extremities, 
seemed perfectly satisfied after having made a 
careful inspection, Having assured themselves 
that the rest of my physical makeup was all that 
it should be, the chief asked whether I had 
come in peace or for war. And, after being 
assured that my mission was a peaceable one, 
arrangements were made for eating the dish of 
peace. The following day was set as the time 
for this ceremony. I felt relieved at the prospect 
of peace, but I would not have felt so elated, 
had I known the ordeal that awaited me. At- 
tended by his followers, the chief made his ap- 
pearance at the appointed time, and, forming 
themselves in a circle around the chief and my- 
self, the natives waited with great solemnity for 
the ceremony to be consummated. The first 
glance at the ‘dish of peace’ was nearly enough 
to make me prefer war. One is apt to regard 
the dish of a monarch or ruler as likely to be 
composed of savory viands, delightful to look 
upon and equally pleasing to the palate. But, 
when I looked at the ‘dish of peace,’ any illusion 
I may have entertained respecting its attractive- 
ness immediately vanished. It was composed of 
cooked field rats, and they were not fresh field 
rats at that. They had grown putrid with age, 
and they were surrounded by a mess of beans 
that was almost equally uninviting. I steeled 
myself for the ordeal. The chief raised some of 
the beans to his mouth and smacked his lips with 
pleasure. He said something which my interpre- 
ter informed me meant ‘peace to the white man, 
peace, peace, peace.’ In sheer desperation I ate 
some of the beans and replied, ‘Peace to the black 
man, peace, peace, peace.’ The chief then ate 
some of the ‘meat,’ and waited for me to do the 
same. But it was a little more than I could 
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stand, even for the sake of peace. I told him, 
through my interpreter, that the ‘white man never 
ate rats, but that he would drink the cup of 
peace.’ To my great relief, the chief was willing 
to accept this compromise, and the cup of peace 
was quaffed, thus ending the ceremony. 


“I believe that I was the happiest man in 
Africa. I succeeded in purchasing a plot of 
ground, and proceeded to study the customs of 
these savages and to learn their language. |] 
soon found them to be as generous as they were 
characteristically barbarous and cruel. One of 
their customs was to compel the wife of a chiei, 
in the event of his death, to mourn his loss by 
sitting in close proximity to his corpse, which 
was suspended from the ridge pole of the hut, 
for a period of several months; she was sup- 
posed to maintain a fixed gaze upon the corpse. 
During this time her food was brought to her by 
the witch doctor, whose duty it was to observe 
her closely until her period of mourning was 
ended. And if she was detected in the act of 
lowering her gaze, he would seize her and drag 





THE HALL MARK OF THE TRIBE 


her away to be buried up to her neck in earth. 
He would then place a bunch of bananas and a 
gourd of water on each side of her head, just 
beyond her reach. In this condition she was left 
for three days, and even though her own son 
might pass by and hear her cries, he dare not so 
much as alleviate her suffering with a drink of 
water. At the end of the three days, the witch 
doctor would end her agony with a blow from a 
sharp-edged weapon, reserved for that purpose. 
Another brutal custom among these people was 
the direct result of their complete reverence for 
the witch doctor. Whenever one of their tribe 
was suspected of being possessed of an evil spirit 
the witch doctor was called upon to pass judg- 
ment; and if the suspect was adjudged guilty— 
which usually happened—the victim was lead 
away to be given, what was regarded as an addi- 
tional chance for his life—a potion of deadly 
poison! If, after swallowing this dose, he 
should by any possible chance recover, he was 
vindicated. But the dose invariably proved fatal. 
The moment life was extinct, the witch doctor 
would draw from his girdle a sharp axe and 
cleave the body from neck to breast. He would 


then take from his belt a long, keen-edged knife 
with which he would cut the heart from out the 
body. 

I realized from the beginning that one of my 
greatest difficulties would be to purge from the 
primitive minds of these people their super- 
stitious beliefs. The opportunity came in a man- 
ner least expected. One night, while I sat medi- 
tating in the solitude of my hut, I heard a strange 
sound as of someone moving furtively about the 
entrance. I went to the door and looked out. 
It was a calm, beautiful night, and the full 
African moon was shining over all the surround- 
ing landscape. And by its white light I recog- 
nized the familiar form of the witch doctor, as 
he stood statue-like, hesitating how to approach 
me. I had been in the habit of administering. to 
the members of the tribe when they were sick, 
and I fancied that he was in need of medical 
attention. Imagine my surprise when he told me 
that he had come to learn of the white man’s 
God of love. I took him into my hut and talked 
with him far into the night. The next morning 
he did a thing which proved him to be a man of 
dauntless courage. Waiting until Munkamaduda 
made his appearance, he rushed up to him, and, 
throwing his axe to the ground, he renounced 
his calling and loudly proclaimed his conversion. 
Instantly the tribe was in an- uproar. With con- 
siderable difficulty I got him away from his mad- 
dened tribesmen. I kept him close to me all that 
day, and when night came, I took a steel clasp— 
somewhat resembling a pair of handcuffs—and 
with it fastened his ankle to mine. We then lay 
down to rest, and waited for the morning light 
to break. I knew they could not get him away 
from me, fastened together as we were, without 
cutting my leg off—and if they did that I surely 
would wake up. But they never came near us. 
It was the beginning of the end of their barbar- 
ous superstition. That necklace which I -have 
shown you was given to me by the witch doctor 
as an attestation of his conversion. Every one 
of those beads represents the heart of a sup- 
posedly bewitched savage. So you can now see 
why I value it so highly.” 

The doctor here concluded his tale. When I 
passed out of his study, I glanced again at the 
skin of the crocodile; and then at the skins of 
the large Mboma and Cobra snakes which had 
also fallen victims to his marksmanship, and as I 
bade him good bye, and felt the hearty grip of 
his hand, I realized that I had, indeed, had the 
rare pleasure of meeting a preaching hunter—‘“a 
mighty hunter before the Lord.” 


‘Huntin’ 0’ The Quail” 
BY JOHN TROTWOOD MOORE. 
Did you ever go a-huntin’ on a crisp November 
morn, 
When the frost had hung his laces on the locust 
and the thorn, 
When the air was like a tonic an’ the sky was 
like a tone, 
An’ a kind o’ huntin’ fever seemed a burnin’ in 
your bone? 
O, the music in the clatter as you canter to the 
fiel’s ! 
O, the echo in the patter of the dogs upon your 
heels! 
What a picture for a painter when the setter 
makes a stand 
While that dreamy gleamy silence seems to settle 
on the land! 
Are you ready, boys? 
—Ready! 
(Click! click! click!) 
Come, steady, dogs! 
—Steady! 


(Click! click! click!) 
Then ’tis whir-ir-ir-ir! 
Bang! Bang! Bang! 
An’ ’tis whir-ir-ir-ir! 
Bang! Bang! Bang! 
An’ your heart jumps like a rabbit tho’ you didn’t 
touch a tail— 
Still, you’d like to live forever—just a-huntin’ 0’ 
the quail! 


Did you ever stop for luncheon on a bright No- 
vember noon, 
Where the pines were lispin’ lullabies an’ the 
winds were all acroon? 
Where a spring was just a-singin’ an’ a-dancin’ 
down a hill, 
An’ you tap the tank where Nature runs her ever- 
lastin’ still? 
How the beaten biscuit fade beneath the ferver 
of your kiss! 
How the sandwiches are laid beneath a blighting 
that is bliss! 
What an’ appetite for eatin’ you discover you 
have got— 
O, wouldn’t you be champion were you half as 
good a shot? 
Are you ready, boys? 
—Ready! 
(Tap, tap, tap!) 
Are you steady, boys? 
—Steady! 
(Tap, tap, tap!) 
Then ‘tis guggle, guggle, guggle, guggle! 
Pop! pop! pop! 
An’ ’tis google, google, google, google! 
Pop! pop! pop! 
‘Til you toss away the bottle as you would a 
twice-told tale— 
O, ain’t it just too fine a sport!—this huntin’ 0’ 
the quail? 


Did you ever come from huntin’ on a sweet No- 
vember eve, 
When the sun seemed kinder sorry such a dreamy 
day to leave, 
When your heart was like a feather, an’ your 
bag was like a lead, 
An’ the liltin’ of a lark was like vespers over- 
head? 
An’ you found a poem sfrayin’ an’ a-swayin’ on 
the gate 
While she chides you for a-stayin’ with Diana out 
so late! 
O, of course you stop to greet ’er an’ to give her 
half your birds— 
Ev'ry poem has a meter so you meet ‘er with 
these words: 
Do you love me, Susie? 
—Love you! 
(Kiss, kiss, kiss!) 
Will you wed me, Susie? 
—Wed you! 
(Bliss, bliss, bliss!) 
Then ’tis whir-ir-ir-ir! 
(Your heart, your heart, ) 
An’ ’tis whir-ir-ir-ir! 
(Her heart, her heart,) 
Just a-flutterin’ like a covey with Cupid on the 
trail— 
O, it beats all kinds o’ huntin’ when you bag this 
kind o’ quail! 

Of the two million trees to be planted on the 
National forests 9f Montana and northern Idaho 
during the present fiscal year. one-half have been 
set out this fall and the rest will be put in next 


spring. 





He’s making coin to beat the band 
With ease that is surprising, 

Each day he takes some money and 
Keeps right on advertising. 





N the half-light of the early morning the ski 
slipped with a sharp, brisk, whisking sound 
over the crusted snow; as the frosty crystals 

softened and disappeared before the first rays of 
the rising sun our progress, save for the thud of 
the steering poles, was almost noiseless; in an- 
other hour the crust settled around us with a 
protesting crunch, and soon the thin layer, honey- 
combed by the April rains, began to “pick up,” 
and we pushed our way with difficulty through 
the soft and bally snow. 


Through the shaded stretches in the timber 
it was better—just hard enough to keep us on top 
of the crust, and soft enough to give good steer- 
ing grip. Then we came into the open again and 
stopped to tighten our straps for the steep, twisty 
coast to the river. Fifty yards below the trail 
was broken and wallowed as by some large ani- 
mal, and we “corduroyed” carefully down to 
avoid the hole before beginning our plunge. 


“Grizzlies,” pronounced Hope, the scout, as 
he examined the deep row of footprints that ran 
on down the hill. “See them claw marks? Black 
an’ brown uns allus walk wi’ um_ sheathed; 
nothin’ but grizzlies nail down their footprints. 
Don't ’peer to keer if they do be follered.” 

“Bears, hey?” laughed Ford, my hunting com- 
panion, coming up and stopping to poke a wad 
of packed snow from under his instep. Well, 
I haven’t lost any bears. Why, three years ago, 
up in Alaska, I—” 

Hope was disappearing, a gray streak, around 
the first bend, and knowing the story would keep 
I hastened to follow; Ford, new to the sport, 
awkwardly steadied himself on his floundering 
ski and fell in behind. 

I rounded the turn at a sharp clip, cutting 
hard on the inside with my pole to keep the road; 
then, swinging into the straight stretch, I set- 
tled myself to a crouching balance, swung my 
pole above my head and tensed mind and body 
for the downward plunge. And then, and not 
till then, when the air was beginning to whip my 
face and my seed was quite beyond control, did I 
see two great hairy beasts, standing shoulder-deep 
in the snow, squarely in the middle of the trail. 
Hope was on them even as I looked. Holding 
his direction until he had almost reached the wal- 
low, he swerved sharply to the right, shot against 
and partly up the steeply sloping bank, passed the 
bears, and darted back to the road again. A few 
seconds later he was a twinkling shadow, flit- 
ting down the long lane of spruces on the river 
bottom. 

The stolid brutes never moved from their 
tracks. I made no endeavor to stop, but adopting 
Hope’s tactics, managed, though far less expertly, 
to skirt the danger zone as he had done. Ven- 
turing to glance back as I regained the trail, I 
crossed the points of my ski and was thrown 
with a good deal of force headlong into the bank, 
filling my eyes with snow, but not hurting myself 
in the least or even breaking the thongs which 
bound the ski to my ankles. 

My momentary glance had revealed Ford, his 
eyes almost popping from his head and his face 
purple with exertion, riding his pole and strain- 
ing every nerve and sinew to come to a stop. 
But all in vain. While I still struggled to right 
myself, there was a crash and a yell from above, 
and when at last I regained my feet nothing was 
visible on the trail but the ends of two long strips 
of hickory, while just entering the timber below, 
and fairly falling over each other in their terror, 
were the panic-stricken grizzlies. 
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“Speaking Of Bears” 


By LEWIS R. FREEMAN 


Ford’s head rose cautiously out of the hole, 
as though he expected every instant to feel a 
paw on his neck, and his stare of thankful amaze- 
ment when he saw a clear coast was comical in 
the extreme. But the humor of the situation 
struck him almost as soon as it did me, and he 
laughed heartily at his predicament like the good 
fellow that he was. 

“Reminds me of the time, old chap,” he 
panted, as he picked his way down to me, “that 
I started to tell you of at the top of the hill. 
It was in Alaska where the bears are different 
from these well-fed, half-tame brutes of the Yel- 
lowstone country. Sleep eight months out of the 
twelve. Come out with a six-inch coat of hair 
and an appetite that respects nothing from brown 
bark to green prospectors. And big—well—” 


A faint haloo from below cut short the re- 
cital, and coasting down to Hope we learned that 
the water was rising rapidly on the river flats 
and that in another hour they would probably be 
impassable. The rest of the day was a heart- 
breaking run in slush and water, but half a dozen 
times, when his breath came back to him during 
a spell of good going in the shadows, Ford began 
his story, and as often was he compelled to give 
it up and concentrate his attention upon the ever 
recurrent problem of making one lagging hickory 
push past the other. But at night, after we had 
reached the Government emergency cabin at the 
forks, eaten a hearty supper and watched the 
glory of the Wyoming sunset fade above the 
jagged summits of the distant Tetons, as we 
lighted our pipes around the glowing sheet iron 
army stove, he opened up again. 

“Speaking of bears—’ Hope and I refilled 
and settled back resignedly into our sack-uphol- 
stered camp chair and Ford started in at the 
beginning. 

“In the winter of ’99, accompanied by Con- 
nie Chamberlain, who had been at Oxford with 
me and with whom I had been ranching in Al- 
berta, I went to Alaska on the heels of the gold 
excitement which so stirred the world that fali. 
Together we had ‘mushed’ our dog teams across 
the frozen mountains into Northwest Territory— 
it has since been named Yukon Territory—and, 
with a dozen others, were preparing to placer on 
one of the numerous tributaries of the upper 
Alsek River. After innumerable adventures and 
no little hardship and suffering, we had reached 
our claims early in May and were spending the 
time till the snow went away sufficiently to allow 
us to placer in whip-sawing lumber, building 
boxes and generally putting things in shape for 
a prosperous summer. Game was abundant and 
it was an unusual thing not to have a mess of 
fish or a cut of venison sizzling in our frying 
pans, or a stew of grouse or ptarmigan simmer- 
ing on our little Yukon stove. 

“One morning spring came. Perhaps it had 
come before, but it was only now, when the pre- 
liminary work was over and another week of 
thaw would leave us ready to begin shovelling 
nuggets—as we hoped—that I noticed it. Any- 
how, it was nothing more than the charm of the 
long-deferred but doubly beautiful Arctic spring, 
and as I kicked into my snowshoes—not ski, but 
the regular old Siwash webs—and turned down 
the canon, inhaling the fresh but almost balmy 
air, it seemed to me that the subtle influences 
of nature had never appealed so strongly to my 
senses, and I sped along over the still firm crust 
as happy as a child chasing butterflies. 

“There was still a great depth of snow on 
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the mountain tops and in the ravines, but here 
and there the most rugged crags were dropping 
their fringes of icicles and rearing their black 
buttresses higher every day from the encompass- 
ing banks below. Even the rounded edges of the 
benches were peeping forth, clothed from the 
moment of their first appearance with the bright- 
est verdure which, nursed and fed by the almost 
endless sunlight of the Arctic summer eagerly ad- 
vanced over every inch given up by the rapidly re- 
treating snow. In some places daisies and butter- 
cups were out, heralding there, as in warmer 
climes, the coming of summer, and bravely hold- 
ing up their heads, though now and then the 
morning Chinook, softly stirring through the 
canon, brushed their bright faces against the 
snow at their backs. 

The morning was well along, though the sun, 
which had been shining for hours on the distant 
peaks, had not yet invaded the river bottom. 
Right ahead, over across the valley, it struck on 
the flank of a great pyramidal mountain, leaving 
the shadowed side dark and indistinct, and throw- 
ing the other, like a floating sheet of chiseled ala- 
baster, into bright and sparkling relief. Far off 
on the sides of the mountain where the sun was 
striking, the little streamlets were beginning to 
run, falling ‘like downward smokes,’ gaining in 
volume as they struck the lower levels, till they 
finally plunged under the snow and disappeared. 
Only a slight depression in the snow and the 
‘chunk-chunk’ of the water-rolled boulders told 
where the roaring Kha-Sha—‘The Daughter of 
the Mountains’—foamed on its tumultuous course 
to the lower valley. 

“At intervals of several hundred feet down 
the canon, where the black sides were the steep- 
est, great slides had come down during the win- 
ter, carrying rocks and trees with them and pil- 
ing up all the way across the gulch. When once 
into the canon, therefore, it was impossible to 
see ahead or behind farther than the summits of 
the nearest of these towering ridges of snow. 

“T had brought my rifle——a new Savage—in 
the hope of seeing a deer or a sheep. Then, too, 
there was the big bald-faced bear that had chased 
Gardner into camp one night, but—well, the most 
of us thought him a creature of Gardner’s imagi- 
nation. I pushed down the canon, taking an 
occasional shot at the head of a ptarmigan, and 
invariably tearing up the snow beyond or to one 
side, or striking it full in the body with the soft- 
nosed bullet and leaving only a head, a pair of 
furry legs and a few blood-stained feathers to 
mark the spot. I couldn’t shoot any better then 
than I can now. 

“I saw some sheep on the mountainside at a 
considerable distance, standing motionless and 
watching me from the edge of a cliff, their white 
bodies almost indistinguishable against the snowy 
background, and only their great back-curving 
horns betraying their presence. I elevated my 
sights, blazed away, and the splinters flew from 
the face of the cliff many feet below my marks. 
With heads thrown back, the sheep scurried off 
across the mountainside, jumping from rock to 
rock and keeping clear of the soft snow with 
marvelous instinct. They came to a rock-walled 
gulch, twenty feet or more in the sheer, with its 
bottom swept clean by a recent slide. Over the 
edge they went without a pause—a whole half 


dozen in the air at once—struck, fell forward to 


their knees with their great horns butting full 
upon the rock and dividing the force of the shock 
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with their slender legs. Quickly recovering, they 
were up and out of sight before I even so much 
as thought of shooting again. I had heard of the 
manner in which the mountain sheep used his 
horns as a protection in landing from a lofty 
jump, but had never before been a witness to the 
act. But amazed as I was at the wonderful sight, 
I could not help laughing aloud at their foolish 
terror. Plainly they didn’t know who was shoot- 
ing at them. 

“In my preoccupation in watching the sheep 
I had allowed one of my snowshoes to settle into 
a little pool of slush, where a trickle of water 
had begun to run from a crevice in the canon 
wall. My moccasin and socks had soaked through 
before I knew it, and I started at feeling the 
cold chill on my foot. Stepping aside, I slipped 
off the snowshoe from the dripping member, sat 
down upon it and proceeded to pull off and wring 
out my dripping moccasin and socks. As I 
squeezed out the last drops and hung them care- 
fully on some sprigs of ‘squaw brush’ to dry, the 
sun peeped over the snow caps above my head 
and set the whole canon ablaze with sparkling 
splendor. Something in the grateful warmth 
carried me back to a summer I once spent in 
sunny Italy, and I was just about to treat myself 
to a retrospect of golden oranges gleaming se- 
ductively through dark green foliage, when some- 
thing caused me to look up, and there, just over 
the summit of the slide, sunning himself and re- 
garding me with a look of contemplative amuse- 
ment, was Gardner’s bear. I knew it was Gard- 
ner’s by the white face and the great size. Gard- 
ner’s description was very conservative—too con- 
servative—I thought. 

“T picked up my rifle and cautiously opened 
the magazine. It was empty. I felt in my pocket 
and found but one cartridge. I slipped it into 
the magazine and quietly pumped it to place. 
Then I looked at the bear again. There he was, 
standing just as before, still with that same ex- 
pression of amused disdain. I felt sure he was 
chuckling inwardly over that last shot of mine at 
the sheep. I was fully alive to my deficiency as 
a marksman and realized the folly of ‘gunning’ 
for a grizzly with no reserve amunition; but 
that superior look decided me. He seemed to 
consider me so harmless that I waxed indignant 
in spite of myself. Resting my gun on my knee, 
I picked out a likely looking spot on the broad, 
hairy breast and fired. 

“T had heard of how even elephants stag- 
gered before the impact of a modern high-power 
rifle bullet, and while I was prepared for a little 
floundering in the death throes, I at least ex- 
pected the brute to crumple up into a heap as a 
preliminary. But nothing of the kind happened. 
The bullet seemed to shatter nothing but his 
equanimity. I remember distinctly the thrill of 
elation which swept over me as I marked the 
passing of his look of high-bred amusement, and 
then sensations began coming too quickly to re- 
cord. With a couple of bounds the bear was 
down the slide and into the soft snow of the river 
bottom. On he came, growling and bristling with 
rage, his clumsy, shambling gait rendered more 
awkward by his constantly breaking through the 
crust and having to struggle for a foothold. Now 
down on his knees with his great jaws gnashing 
in the snow, now with his hind quarters nearly 
out of sight and his fore paws clawing desperate- 
ly to draw himself on, he advanced with a series 
of leaps and plunges that carried him all too 
quickly over the intervening space. 

“I sprang to my feet as I realized that I 
had missed or, at best, only slightly wounded the 
beast, pitching my useless rifle into the snow. 
My snowshoe ‘tie’ of cariboo hide thongs, pass- 
ing across the toe and instep and back around 
the heel, was so arranged as to allow the foot 
to be quickly slipped in and twisted to place. 
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The ‘tie’ of my shoe was, of course, fitted to the 
moccasin, worn over several thicknesses of heavy 
woolen socks, and it was with a feeling of hope- 
lessness that I slipped my bare foot into it and 
sprang away across the bottom, not noticing in 
my confusion until too late that I was plowing 
along over the swirling river, which, swollen by 
the water from the melting snow, was raging 
right beneath my feet, and with only a few inches 
of trembling crust between. I felt, as by in- 
stinct, that I was above the water, but I gave it 
no second thought, for my foot was slipping from 
the loose thongs of its snowshoe, and the world 
held nothing else for me at that moment than a 
big, open red mouth above a pair of cruel spiked 
paws. Every instant I expected to feel them on 
my back. Another stride, and my bare foot had 
slipped from the loose-hanging ‘tie’ and, as I 
brought it forward, the shoe was left behind. 
For the fraction of an instant I balanced on the 
remaining shoe, but my impetus overthrew me, 
and as my foot struck it punched through the 
crust, a mass of snow caved in, the heavy ‘chunk- 
ing’ of the rolled boulders thundered in my ears, 
and I saw the leaping waters, beaten into a foam 
as white as the snow itself, boiling at my side. 

“The remaining shoe sank deep into the 
yielding snow, and on both sides and behind the 
thin crust began to settle into the river. I flung 
myself toward the slide, dug in with both hands 
and rolled and struggled away from the broaden- 
ing hole. But ere I could reach a solid foothold 
there was a rush and a roar from behind, a 
bedlam of savage snarls, and, crunching and 
splashing, the snow broke in all the way to the 
bank. For a moment the mass blocked the rush 
of the water and it was thrown back in a huge 
curling wave, while the hole filled with a mass 
of wildly pitching ice cakes, slush and foam; 
then the irresistible impulse of the torrent cleared 
the way, and with a loud, smacking sound, like 
the last throes of an expiring geyser, it was all 
drawn under the great slide. 


“Twice the snow in which I struggled caved, 
and twice I plunged ahead and drew myself up, 
even as I felt the drag of the current on my feet; 
and at last my efforts carried me to the firmer 
surface of the slide. As I pulled myself up and 
turned in a dazed way to look around, I was 
just in time to see my late pursuer whirl rapidly 
around the foam-white pool, clawing and snap- 
ping at everything within reach, and then, strug- 
gling to the last, disappear almost under my feet. 

“Tt had all happened in less than a minute, 
but as I laid there on my back, regaining my 
breath and composure, it seemed hours, almost 
days, since I had been sitting quietly in the sun 
drying my socks and thinking of orange groves 
and Italy. My one shoe had stayed with me 
through it all; the other had gone down with 
the cave-in. From the marks it appeared that 
the thin stratum of honey-combed snow and ice 
had succumbed to the great weight of the bear 
as soon as he was well clear of the bank, pre- 
cipitating him into the water some feet behind 
the point at which I had lost my shoe and 
punched through myself. 

“T hobbled along the crest of the slide and 
reached, without much trouble, the spot where 
I had abandoned my footgear. After thoroughly 
chafing my heel and toes to warm them, I drew 
on the still wet socks and, picking up my gun, 
which I found sticking muzzle down in the snow, 
set out for camp. 

“As I anticipated, my progress was slow, for 
the sun, now circling well above the mountain 
tops, was rapidly softening the crust, and the 
foot without its snowshoe punched through deep- 
ly at every step. But by carefully picking my 
way, keeping to the more solid drifts and throw- 
ing the greater part of my weight on the remain- 
ing ‘web,’ I managed to cover the two miles in 
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as many hours. Completely exhausted though I 
was, dry clothes and a couple of cups of fot 
coffee quickly put me to rights, and while the 
odor of ptarmigan stew filled the tent I told my 
story to a wondering and somewhat incredulous 
audience. 

“As I was speaking I saw Chamberlain ex- 
amining my gun and smiling knowingly to him- 
self. As I finished he handed it to me, laid his 
finger on the rear sight, and, still smiling, raised 
the tent flap and walked out. The sight was 
raised to four hundred yards, where I had used 
it when shooting at the sheep. I had fired upon 
the bear at something under fifteen yards. 

“A week of warm spring rain and the heat 
of the steadily lengthening days soon caused the 
snow on the river to disappear, and later, when 
the water began to recede, we found a big brown 
carcass, bruised and battered, washed high and 
dry against a clump of young spruces down where 
the torrent had reached high-water mark in the 
lower valley. Near the tip of one ear was a 
clean, round hole which Chamberlain, who dis- 
covered it, pointed out with gravity as a birth 
mark.” 

Our pipes were long out, the fire was down, 
and Ford had the story off his mind. There was 
nothing for it but bunks and blankets. 


Salmon and Field Mouse 
New York, Nov. 22—Editor Forest and 


Stream: I was salmon fishing last season on the 
north shore of the St. Lawrence River, and had 
an experience that | have never known any other 
salmon fisherman to have I killed a 16-pound 
salmon, and when my canoe-man took it by the 
tail to give it the “coup de grace.” out of its 
mouth popped a field mouse partly digested. J 
thought perhaps some of your readers would be 
interested in knowing that salmon sometimes 
take bait in fresh water. 


Wo. CarPENDER. 











FOREST AND STREAM 


Protective Coloring and Mimicry in Animal Life 


By W. G. BEECROFT 


T is a well known fact that, in nature, every 
animal has what is called a natural enemy, 
or several of them, to guard against; and 

for the preservation of life, it is necessary to 
aise every available means and artifice, in order, 
if possible, to frustrate the plans, and defeat the 
purposes of these enemies, whether’ the method 
be by force, cunning, or otherwise; and as the 
matural conditions are those of a state of war, 
it follows that it is both necessary and desirable 
‘to take every advantage of the enemy, on all 
possible occasions, since the battle is to the strong 
and the most resourceful. 

The hen-pheasant, actuated by what is called 
instinct, or what is perhaps more correctly de- 
signated ‘a rudimentary form of reason, selects 
for her nest a hollow on the verge of a thicket 
where the partly exposed reddish clay, ‘ sur- 
rounded with withered leaves and twigs, harmon- 
izes with the color of her plumage; so much 
so that, to a casual observer, she becomes prac- 
tically unrecognizable; and is thus able to hatch 
her young in peace and safety. The dull plum- 
age, so different from the brighter appearance 
of the male bird, acting as a valuable protection. 


Many birds build their nests in places where 
the surroundings closely resemble the color of 
their eggs, notably in the case of the tern, which 
lays among the rounded and polished stones on 
the seashore. The wild duck hatches her young, 
while sitting on a nest formed of dried grass 
and bullrushes, in a lake or marsh. A snipe, as 
she sits on her nest, is exactly the color of the 
withered grass with which she is surrounded. The 
plumage of the grouse is indistinguishable from 
the heather in which she builds her nest. 


A hare makes its “form,” or lair, among 
the clods of a ploughed field, selecting clay as 
near the color of its own fur as possible. A 
tuft of withered grass or weeds usually over- 
hangs the lair. So confident is the hare of its 
safety in this “protected” retreat, that it frequent- 
ly happens that it will not move until forced to 
do so by its enemies. 


While animals such as the arctic fox, polar 
bear, and the ptarmigan in its Winter plumage, 
are scarcely observable upon the snow, the latter 
and the mountain-hare are subject to variable 
coloring at different seasons. It is known that, 
in some cases, the pigmented hairs and plumage 
become white; in other cases the old feathers and 
hairs fall off, and are replaced by white ones; 
occasionally the whiteness is the result of both 
these processes. 

Prof. Thomson, of Edinburgh University, 
states that, in his opinion, the whiteness is due 
to the formation of gas-bubbles inside the hairs 
or feathers, in sufficient quantity to antagonize 
the effect of any pigment that may be present, 
but in the new growths it is not likely that any 
pigment is formed. In some cases, notably the 
American hare (Lepus Americanus) and Ross’s 
lemming, it has been ascertained that the change 
is directly due to the cold. Most likely this acts 
upon the skin through the nervous system. The 
change is probably a variation due to environ- 
ment; and no doubt, in cases of permanent white- 
mess such as the polar bear, the acquired charac- 
ter is of like origin. 

The protective coloring in the flat fish, such 
as turbot, plaice, sole, flounder, etc., is very re- 
markable. These fish live close to the sandy 
bottom of the sea, and they all develop, on their 
upper side sometimes erroneously called the 
(“back”), a sandy grey color. In the turbot, the 
upper side has the most perfect resemblance to 


sea sand; even little grains, as of gravel, are 
scattered all over the colored skin. 

It is remarkable that, in clear and bright 
waters, most fish are usually silvered so as to cor- 
respond with the water. Many transparent and 
translucent blue animals, inhabiting the sea, are 
scarcely recognizable. 

The antlers of the deer would appear to be 
very awkward and useless appendages; but a 
deer, lying down among brushwood and ferns, 
may escape the attention of a tiger or leopard, 
because of its resemblance to the bare branches 
of a withered tree. Many insects escape the no- 
tice of their enemies by simulating leaves of trees, 
bare twigs, mosses, etc. All these adaptations are 
not due to any conscious change in the consti- 
tution of the subjects. It is merely a case of the 
fact that variation in individuals is a constant 
law of nature. Of these variations, some will 
be certain to prove more adaptable to their sur- 
roundings than others; and these are the ones 
which are the most certain to come out success- 
ful in the struggle for existence. The natural 
operation of this principle is the agency through 
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ards, and many insects, by hiding among the 
green leaves and herbs. , 

Spotted animals such as snakes, leopards, 
giraffes, etc., live unobserved in the forests where 
the rays of light are interrupted by branches, 
twigs and leaves. 

Remarkable and interesting are the cases of 
quick color changes which have been noticed in 
some amphibians such as tree-frogs, and in sev- 
eral fishes, such as plaice, minnows, trout, and 
stickleback; and in many crustaceans. 


The investigations of Brucke, Ponchet and 
others, have shown that the color of surroundings 
influences animals through the medium of the 
eyes; in proof of which blind plaice, frogs, or 
trout are immune from change of tint. The 
nervous excitation passes from the eye to the 
brain, and thence extends not down the spinal 
cord, but down the sympathetic chain. Should 
this be cut the change in color does not take 
place. The sympathetic system is connected with 
nerves which pass from the spinal cord to the 
skin; and it is along these nerves that the im- 
pulse is further conveyed, the result of which 
action is the contraction or expansion of the 
pigment contained in the cells of the skin. The 
changes here involved are frequently very rapid. 
As the consequent resemblance to surroundings 
is often very marked, there can be little doubt 


WHITE TAILED PTARMIGAN ON NEST 


which all morphological changes in both animals 
and plants, are brought about. Feigning death is 
a device adopted at times by some animals, both 
for purposes of defence and attack. Some kinds 
of hairy caterpillars, if touched while moving 
along the ground, will roll over, apparently dead; 
but if left alone for-a few minutes they start 
up again and proceed on their journey in quite a 
lively fashion just as if nothing had occurred. 

It is an old trick of a fox to feign death 
while lying in the path of a flock of geese until 
they come within striking distance, when he 
pounces upon them in vigorous style. Certain 
flies are able to mimic a honey-bee so completely 
that they are often able to pass into the bee’s 
nest without being detected by the sentry. Many 
beetles, too, accurately mimic bees, wasps, and 
ants. The common drone fly (Eristalis) is like 
a bee; and some spiders resemble ants, while the 
survival of the fittest—a principle based on the 
humming-bird moth (Macroglossa titan) has sv 
closely mimicked a certain kind of humming-bire 
(Lophornis gouldii) that Mr. Bates mentions tha: 
he often shot the moth in mistake for the hum- 
ming-bird. The protective effect of resemblance 
to surroundings is exemplified in the concealment: 
of green animals such as tree-frogs, snakes, liz- 


that the possessor of the peculiarity derives con- 
siderable advantage therefrom. 

The resemblance between animals and their 
surroundings is often very striking, not only in 
color but in form. Some bright butterflies such 
as the Kallina, are conspicuous when in flight, 
but when they alight upon a branch of a tree’ or 
shrub, and expose the under sides of their raised 
wings they become exactly like brown withered 
leaves. 

Among caterpillars, protective resemblance is 
very common; a fact which is attributed by Mr. 
Poulton to the defenceless condition of these 
young animals. They are generally colored so 
as to avoid detection, or in order to warn off some 
unpleasant attribute; the object in each case be- 
ing similar—to leave the caterpillar larve un- 
touched; as a mere touch is often fatal in its 
consequences. 

While many animals are protected by their 
pigmentation, others are, on the contrary, made 
conspicuous. But these latter are usually un- 
palatable or dangerous. A. R. Wallace, the well 
known associate of Darwin, was of opinion that 
the conspicuous colors, in these cases, are warn- 


.ings to the enemies, and as Mr. Poulton sug- 


gests, “to enable them easily to learn and re- 
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member the animals which are to be avoided.” 
So, the conspicuous brightness of the venomous 
coral-snake (Elaps) is a warning to all comers. 
The rattlesnake, while excitedly shaking his rat- 
tle, warns an intruder of its presence. The 
cobra tries to terrify its enemies by the startling 
appearance it assumes, with its expanded hood 
and its striking eye-like marks. 


As regards the effect of warning-colors, in 
the case of caterpillars, such as the larve of the 
maghie-moth (Abraxas glossulariata) which is 
prominently marked with orange and black on a 
cream ground, this larvae is refused altogether, 
or rejected with loathing, by the hungry foes of 
other caterpillars. 

It seems to be a fair general conclusion that 
the conspicuousness of various noxious and un- 
palatable animals, is deeply impressed on the 


memory of their enemies, who after bitter ex-_ 


perience of misadventure in the choice of living 
dietry, resolve to leave animals, with warning 
colors, “severely alone,” on the principle of “once 
bitten, twice shy!” 

A woodcock is most frequently found in the 
shelter and concealment of thickets, evergreen 
shrubs, and under the branches of fir trees, where 


the light and warmth of the-sun’s rays are ex- 
cluded; and where the ground is bare of grass or 
vegetation, and thus leaving nothing but a clay 
surface strewn with withered leaves, decayed ber- 
ries and fir cones—all of which help, by their 
coloring to protect the woodcock, while he finds 
his food in such things as worms, slugs, beetles, 
and various insects. This mode of life is well 
adapted to the somewhat lazy habits of the wood- 
cock, which loves seclusion almost as much as the 
owl; and who affects a similar mode of flight, 
but it flies as little as possible unless disturbed 
by its enemies. 

The lion and puma are able to approach their 
quarry more easily, their colors being in har- 
mony with the respective grounds which. they 
frequent in quest of their prey, which they are 
obliged to approach very stealthily even with the 
advantage of protective coloring. 

In the universal struggle for existence it will 
be seen, therefore, that in nature, necessity has 
been the “mother of invention’—sharpening the 
wits, and developing the resources of all animal 
life in its endeavors to secure its self-preserva- 
tive and general well-being in the midst of the 
struggles and dangers of life. 





- Notes of a Casual Reader 


JUDGING by some recent narratives and prints, 
the habit is growing among hunters of attempting 
to take photographs of helplessly wounded ani- 
mals, and thus prolonging their sufferings by add- 
ing mental torture to physical pain. The picture 
obtained is rarely needed, or an artistic success, 
and there is no proper excuse for attempting to 
secord on a plate a fellow-creature’s dying strug- 
gles. It was with horror—and the same feeling 
has been expressed by other witnesses—that I 
saw at one of the Sportsman’s Shows a moving- 
picture of the murder of a caribou. A fine buck, 
evidently driven by some one in the distance, 
came trotting along the shore of a woodland lake, 
his head swinging from side to side in inquiry. 
Then, when he was right before us, a puff of 
smoke jetted from the woods, and the stricken 
animal reared and reeled into the water, where he 
lay, gasping and kicking in mortal agony, while 
the film was reeled on to record his writhings. 

This was a brutal exhibition which had no 
value whatever, except to disgust every consid- 
erate man with shooting anything. Had a blank 
cartridge been fired, and the startled spring of 
the buck to safety concluded the incident, the pic- 
ture would have been glorious. 

It was esteemed a knightly deed, in the days 
of chivalry, to give the coup-de-grace—the mortal 
stroke—to a fatally wounded foe, man or beast. 
Gentlemen in those days would have scorned to 
withhold this boon that somebody might make 
a picture of dying distress. 


There is assembling this week at Bale, Swit- 
zerland, the First International Conference for 
the Protection of Nature, under the leadership 
of Dr. Paul Sarasin. The idea of the confer- 
ence is expressed in his call for the meeting, in 
which he said: “A system of brutal and indus- 
trial exploitation has taken possession of the uni- 
verse, disturbing our existing relations with ani- 
mate beings, and sacrificing the jewels of the 
earth to the vanity and cupidity of men.” Among 
other instances, he cited the disappearance, actual 
or threatened, of the bison from the United 


States, of the ourang-outang from the tropics of 
the heron from China, and of the seal, the whale, 
and the polar bear. “Awake from your slum- 
bers,” he cried eloquently to his learned col- 
leagues. He believes that only by international 
co-operation can the many interesting animals 
threatened with extinction be preserved; and we 
shall watch with interest the result of the Con- 
ference. An example of how this principle may 
be applied is disclosed in the Duke of Mecklen- 
berg’s recent book on sport and travel in central 
Africa. He points out that in the British Sudan 
elephants are thoroughly protected, and remain 
numerous, whereas they are being rapidly extin- 
guished in the adjoining French territory. Hence 
the two governments have undertaken to adopt 
similar protective regulations, as the only way to 
save these valuable animals. 








Baby birds in many cases are provided with 
organs or parts that serve a special requirement 
of the fleldgling and disappear as the bird gets its 
growth, because of no use to the adult. Such is 
the knob on the bill of the chick, enabling it to 
break its way through the shell of the egg with- 
out injury to the rather soft beak-tip. Another 
is the strong thumb of the hoactsin, by which 
it scrambles around the branches of its home- 
tree as if on all fours, the flying feathers of its 
wings not having yet sprouted. A third interest- 
ing example is the heel-pad on the ankle-joint of 
young woodpeckers, barbets, and other birds that 
nest in deep holes in trees. It is a matter of sur- 
prise that they are able to climb up to the mouth 
of the hole to be fed, as they do soon after birth, 
since the smooth walls offer nothing for the claws 
to grasp. This temporary, horny pad on the heel, 
however, is the means by which they accomplish 
the feat. It is not only rough, but has many 
points bristling backward; and by its aid, at the 
same time pressing the back against the opposite 
wall of the hole, they easily scramble up to the 
entrance. By the time these birds reach ma- 
turity, the pad has scaled off and disappeared. 


This heel-pad has long been noticed, but only re- 
cently has its purpose been understood. 


Near Guadalajara, Mexico, there is a desert- 
like plain, sustaining only scattered cactus-shrubs 
and mezquit; and there, in certain circumstances, 
may be seen a “whirlwind” of birds. The prime 
condition is the presence of some large dead ani- 
mal, as a steer or borro—a common occurrence. 
Drag such a carcase there, leave it and retire a 
hundred yards or so, and the spectacle will soon 
begin. A confused blackish cloud will presently 
appear, and resolve itself into specks which a 
moment later show themselves to be a multitude 
of birds—blackbirds, perhaps, a stranger will sur- 
mise; then, as they come nearer and grow larger, 
he thinks them ravens but finally perceives that 
they are vultures—carrion crows and turkey buz- 
zards—descending upon the dead animal, around 
and over which the firstcomers are already walk- 
ing and tearing at the hide. Above the carcase 
there now extends into the air a vast inverted 
cone of birds, all circling in the same direction. 
Not one is out of place and the outline of the 
cone is as true and smooth as if the flock was 
confined within a glass funnel, and every bird 
on the further curve is whitely lighted by the 
sun, while the hither surface is black as night. 
Half close your eyes and the whole mass appears 
as if composed of a myriad of slowly revolving 
wheels, intersecting and crossing each other, but 
never breaking the geometrical outline of the 
mass, which is densest and blackest at its apex 
near the earth. 


The ornithologist Beebe witnessed one of 
these living cyclones, and rode quietly toward it. 
Slowly, as he came into view, the oblique spirals 
swung upward. “The gigantic cone,” he writes. 
“still perfect in shape, lifts clear of the ground 
and drifts away; the summit rises in a curve 
which little by little frays out into ragged lines, 
all drifting in the same direction, and before our 
eyes the thousands of birds merge into a shape- 
less, undulating cloud, which rises and rises, 


spreading out more and more, until the eye can 
no longer distinguish the birds, which from vul- 
tures dwindle to motes, floating and lost among 
BINOCULAR. 


the clouds.” 












HE cook in town is a menial; the cook 
in camp is a master. Camp cooks are, 
as a class, altogether different from the 

greasy individuals who dish up “pork and” to 
the weary lunch counter patrons. A good camp 
cook is the most independent man on earth. In 
the cookhouse his will is law. He is there to 
cook and cook he does, but he usually simply 
refuses to cut wood or to draw water. He is 
humored and petted like a star actress. Rasa 
indeed is the man who would venture uninvited 
into the sacred domain of the cookhouse. A 
mild-mannered cook might simply complain to 
the boss, but cooks are not, as a rule, mild man- 
nered, particularly near meal time. The camp 
cook is neatness personified. He keeps his kitchea 
spotlessly clean. By this is meant the true camp 
cook, not the product of the city afraid to leave 
his own back door for fear of being lost and 
who is always lost in his own cookhouse. Not 
so the genuine article. Everything he is likely to 
need is hanging on the wall close to his hand 
or is carefully boxed in a bunk. There are pans 
hanging above the stove, a knife drying bag, woad 
neatly racked up, a meat cutting block scrubbed 
snow white, gallons of soft water, pails of drink- 
ing water placed near the door so that whoever 
brings it need not cross the hewed and spotlessly 
clean floor, knives of wonderful keenness, a huge 
bread box, tins of provisions to the roof, flour 
in an elevated bin, beans, prunes, apricots, dried 
apples, brown sugar, salt and a hundred and one 
carefully chosen receptacles for provisions and 
the tools of his craft. Every foot is taken up. 
There is a stripped pole near the fire, but not in 
the way, on which to hang cooking cloths and 
aprons to dry in stormy weather. Woe hetide 
the hapless greenhorn who so far forgets the dig- 
nity of the cookhouse as to hang a pair of mitts 
or socks upon this pole. He is lucky if he escapes 
with the loss of his mitts. 

There is often a sink in the cookhous:, with 
an axe hewed waste trough running out uader ihe 
ground. Here the dishes are washed with scaid- 
ing hot water and a soapy froth created by turn- 
ing a perforated can in which there are scraps 
of soap. The cook does this rapidly because hie 
is so constituted that he couldn’t do it any other 
way. He churns the dishes back and forth with 
a fork handle, dumps them into a bake pan, pours 
more scalding water over them, minus the soap, 
bangs them into the oven, closes the door care- 
fully from force of habit, and leaves them to dry. 
They are brought out wonderfully clean. Thea 
the knives and forks. Washed in the same rapid 
way, but, be his gang great or small, he never 
thinks of drying them with a cloth, but piles them 
into a coarse sack and shakes and shakes, pours 
them into a pan and puts them on the back of 
the stove to dry. Thus are the dishes washed. 
If he has a “cookee” or “flunkey,” as the assistart 
is called in the West, this work falls to his lot, 
but the method is the same. A cook can make 
the lives of his “cookees” miserable or happy 
just as he pleases. As soon as the dishes are 
washed they are carried out to the tables and in 
a very few minutes everything is ready for the 
next meal. 

The tables also are a marvel of ingenuity. 
Long and narrow, covered with white oilcloth, 
or bare, with long strong benches, backless, built 
so as to be a part of the table down each side. 
Comfort of the diners is not the chief considera- 
tion, for eating is not a pleasure here but a work 
of necessity to be dispatched as quickly as pos- 
sible without any wasted words. In some large 
eamps almost a complete silence is the rule, but 
in some small engineering camps the supper is 
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The Cook In The Camp 


like an unexpected holiday in a boarding school, 
everyone talking at once. By camps in this case 
is meant any place where men are housed in the 
remote places of the country. Even in the engi- 
neering camps is the mood of the cook supreme. 
Unhappy becomes the man who dares to pass a 
derogatory remark in the cook’s hearing about 
the biscuits or the flapjacks. Better by far to 
insult the boss than to offend the cook. Should 
such a man unwittingly offend, then only by be- 
coming an abject slave can he return to grace. 
Often the table is all too narrow to accommodate 
the many varieties of food and when this is the 
case a double decked affair is built in the centre 
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so that a certain Canadian road was said to be 
built of hay wire and prunes—hay wire to tie 
the steel together and prunes to feed the men. 
He is indeed a good cook who can make prunes 
look attractive three times a day for a whole 
year. Ingenuity to the highest power is the 
cook’s watchword. Even before all the men are 
away from the tables the work of clearing away 
the dishes and swabbing down the tables is begun. 
Like everything else in the cookhouse, this is 
done with a rush, but soon it is set again with 
the time-honored way of armsfull of dishes and 
pails of knives and forks. 

After the supper is over the cook may have 





PREPARING THE EATS 


of the table to hold part of the accumulation of 
cookery. When the men come in each finds 
a plate upside down with an inverted bowl upon 
the plate. One plate to one man is the allowance 
and sometimes the bow! does dual duty for both 
soup and for tea. The cook or cookee walks be- 
hind the eaters with two huge pitchers, “Tea? 
Coffee?” “Tea or coffee?” and the man at the 
table may be sure that both are of equal and 
full strength. Milk, if there is any, is already 
upon the table. Condensed milk, to be sure, 
already mixed with water, but nevertheless milk. 
The meat may have been salt, but it has been 
carefully boiled in the huge bake pans before 
frying. Beans, prunes and apricots are staples, 
but it is with cakes and pastry that the cook 
really loves to work. There will be more differ- 
ent kinds of cookies than the most hungry man 
can sample, yet the cook knows that the worse 
a man has been fed before he gets into camp the 
more he will complain,of the best cooking that 
a really good cook can put before him. Then 
sometimes a man will make a whole meal on 
some particular kind of cake. 


Beans and prunes are the most staple kinds . 


of food, but particularly the prunes. So much 


to set bread. There are just as many ways of 
bread making as there are cooks, but there is 
only one way for your true camp cook and that 
is—his own. If he is proud of anything on earth 
it is his ability to make light bread. Tell a cook 
that he is homely, even hideous, and little will 
be said, but be prepared to run before telling him 
that his bread is a horrible delusion. For it he 
is willing to sit up half the night if need be. 
He cuddles it like a sick child and he is as proud 
of the finished product as is the young writer 
of his first story. Once the young hopeful is 
safely past the laborious: stage and bids fair to 
hecome a pride to behold, then is the time above 
all others to coax the mighty man from his lair 
if you would hear a story about any part of the 
habitable globe. If he hasn’t been there he 
knows someone who has, or has read or heard 
something about it, and the story is equally good, 
for of all the outpost story tellers the camp 
cook is the prince of them all. In these happy 
moods the cook will perform any task he is asked 
to do except clean fish. He'll be glad to cook 
all that are caught, but clean them—never. He 
wouldn’t risk getting a fishy smell on his hands 
and in his bread for the entire camp. 
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The first action of a new cook on arriving in 
a camp is to rearrange everything in the cook- 
house in a different manner than his predecessor 
thought was the way of ways. He may refer to 
the former incumbent as a blacksmith or a filthy 
brute, only he may not use quite such a mild ex- 
pression, and the entire force will, for policy, 
agree with him. Deep in his heart he knows 
that the former man may have been a first-class 
cook, but we all have our little failings. The 
floors cleaned again and the cook table shifted, 
the cook begins to look after his own comfort. 
First he remodels his bunk. The cook sleeps 
near, or in, the cook-house, but his bunk is a 
separate apartment in itself. Curtains for Win- 
ter, fly net for Summer, shelves around the in- 
terior inclosed space and the inevitable alarm 
clock, for the cook is a very early riser. Many 
are the mural decorations. Anything at all is a 
wall decoration, from newspaper and magazine 
clippings to labels from tin cans. The mattress 
will probably be of pine needles and the entire 
bunk is a joy to behold. Next comes the con- 
struction of the easy chair. Built of poles and 
canvas, it is a marvel of simplicity and comfort 
for the real camp cook is a Jack-of-all-trades. His 
hours of ease are not many, but he well knows 
how to take advantage of them. 

The cookhouse proper is so crowded that it 
is a wonder that the autocrat therein can find 
room to move, yet he does move and at marvelous 
speed. He has the conquest of waste motion 
down to-an exact science. He can build a cun- 
ning contrivance to lessen his own labor or he 
can get a lunch ready at a speed unknown to 
any but the experienced camp cook. The inevita- 
ble pork and beans are brought forward. A pan 
of bacon is boiling, tinned potatoes are warming, 
the tea or coffee is ready, and in a very few 
minutes the travelers are sitting down to a com- 
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plete meal. Cans are opened with two blows of 
a butcher knife and pies lifted from the oven 
with a deft jab of a specially twisted iron. He 
can broom scrub a floor while the tea is brew- 
ing, or rather boiling. In Summer he kills flies 
by leaving rotten meat outside the door and pour- 
ing boiling water upon the hapless victims. A 
barbarous death but very effective. He knows 
how to coax a fire on a day when even a smudge 
won’t burn, direct the scraping of a fish by hav- 
ing it nailed to a board by the tail; it is note- 
worthy that this is as far as he ever enters into 
the operation; provide proper sanitation for the 
cook-house, act as doctor in time of need; keep 
track of the supplies in his store-house in a way 
that would puzzle an accountant, but which is 
most accurate, nevertheless. He can rebuild a 
stove, provide against the danger of fires and 
build a wood-rack so that one stick of wood 
only will fall out at a time. He knows how to 
contrive a lantern by punching candle holes in 
the side of an old coffee tin, and he can mend 
boots and blow a dinner horn or ring a tune on 
a triangle. He understands how to kill and dress 
a steer, though it is seldom that he is called 
on to act in this capacity. He burnishes tin pans 
by rubbing them with moss or grass, and knives 
by thrusting them into the ground. He crushes 
macaroni, another staple, by the simple and quick 
method of jumping upon the bag. He toasts 
bread by putting the bread upon the red hot stove 
itself. There is really no reason why he should 
not, because the stove is perfectly clean and he 
is far too busy to waste time with a toasting 
fork. His system is just the same regardless of 
the size of the gang; it’s a case of the quickest 
way is the best way. 

The true camp cook usually has a warm spot 
in his heart for pets. In nearly every camp there 
is a tame rabbit, a squirrel, a kitten, or, best loved 
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of all, a pup. The cook’s dog is by far the best 
trained dog for miles. He has hours and hours 
spent on his doggy education and he becomes 
most knowing in the moods of his master. When 
everyone is away from camp between meals, then 
is the cook’s dog’s time, indeed, but when meal 
time approaches the first action of Mr. Dog is to 
hide. 

Camp cooks command good wages. It is not 
uncommon for the cook in a large camp to be 
paid nearly, or quite as much as the boss, but 
the cook, like most stars, is a fickle man. A 
sudden impulse and he is gone. The wise camp 
boss soon learns the symptoms of cook departure: 
Dissatisfaction with the food he has to use; ex- 
cessive irritability; an acute dislike for that par- 
ticular part of the country; fancied grievances 
and more and more exacting as to promptness 
in response to the dinner call. The tired engineer 
walks back to camp faster at night, when these 
symptoms begin to appear, rather than offend his 
cook, though he well knows that in the middle 
of any meal there may be a horribly blasphemous 
outbreak from the vicinity of the stove and the 
early departure of his cook. 

The cook in town is no longer a despot. He 
is too blissfully happy in spending his “stake” 
to care anything at all about dignity and as soon 
as the money is spent back he goes to his king- 
dom. Camp cooks are of all kinds; big, little, 
fat, thin, profane, virtuous, drunken or sober, 
jovial or melancholy. Generally intelligent and 
sometimes well read. One and all they go to a 
camp with expressed contempt for their prede- 
cessors and leave with pity for their successors. 
They are a likeable class of men, generous and 
care free, for with all his faults the cook in camp 
is really a wonderful man. 

Cuas. L. Pirts. 

268 Havelock St., Toronto, Can. 








OMPLAINTS come from various quarters 
C that wealthy men and clubs are buying 
up great tracts of Adirondack lands for 
the purpose of excluding the general public from 
hunting there. The owners and members of the 
so-called “parks” and clubs assume that the aver- 
age local or city hunter is bent on the extermina- 
tion of wild birds and animals and cares for 
nothing except the size of the bag after a day’s 
shooting; that, consequently, the people of this 
state look to the owners of “posted lands” as the 
ultimate saviors of our surviving game supply 
and have by statute given them certain hunting 
privileges not enjoyed by the ordinary citizen, 
with permission also to enforce these rights as a 
favored class against other sportsmen who may 
seek the state’s game and fish in the Adirondacks 
in open season on this protected land. 


Let us see whether there is any real founda- 
tion for a law permitting a person or corporation 
to enjoy and exercise this special privilege. Sec- 
tion 212, chapter 488, New York Laws of 1892, 
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Private Parks Do Not Protect Game 


as amended by chapter 319, New York Laws of 
1896, states in substance that a person owning 
or having the exclusive right to shoot, hunt or 
fish on lands or lands and water and desiring to 
devote same to the propagation or protection of 
fish, birds and game, shall publish a description 
of said lands and waters for a certain number 
of weeks in the county newspaper, together with 
a notice that said premises will be hereafter used 
by the owner as a private park for propagating 
and protecting fish and game. This notice ends 
with a clause expressly forbidding any person 
from setting foot on said tract or shooting or 
taking any game or fish therefrom at any time 
under penalty of fine or imprisonment or both. 


Now, why should a club deem it necessary 
to resort to this harsh and unfriendly attitude 
against brother sportsmen and anglers? Up to 
the time of the application, it had, in common 
with the farmers and local hunters, hunted the 
people’s deer, grouse, and other animals in the 
forests and clearings of its property and taken 
trout, bass and pike in its streams and lakes 
during open seasons, and in its pursuit of game 








had freely followed same beyond the limits of 
its property and killed and taken it on the lands 
of adjacent owners, who had pursued a similar 
policy from the earliest days of this Republic 
in pursuit of game started on their own lands, 
and the kindest of feeling everywhere prevailed 

With the advent of the so-called private- 
preserve law the idea of exclusion seized upon 
the owners of certain hunting lands in the Ad- 
irondacks. They looked with jealous eyes upon 
the success of sportsmen upon their premises and 
sought by legal means to exploit the state’s game 
for their profit, by prohibiting all hunters from 
enjoying a day’s shooting with rifle or gun on 
their lands, unless paid a substantial sum there- 
for. 

They, accordingly, attempted to exclude the 
duly licensed citizen hunter by taking advantage 
of the legislative Act passed in their favor. Now 
this statute, like other state laws restricting the 
common-law right of its citizens to take wild 
game and favoring certain individuals therein to 
the exclusion of all the rest, starts out with the 
premise or condition that one who owns or has 
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an exclusive right to shoot, hunt or fish on lands 
and water and who desires to propagate or pro- 
tect fish birds and game thereon, may, by doing 
certain things, have the right to hunt and fish 
therein to the exclusion of everyone else. This 
is, certainly, a tremendously liberal gift of the 
people’s property and, following the regular law 
of proper and evenly balanced consideration in 
all contracts, should put upon the recipient of 
the favor a corresponding responsibility commen- 
surate with the importance and value of the grant. 


Does the statute mean that a person must 
own the land from which he seeks to exclude a 
brother sportsman, or that he must own or have 
the exclusive right to shoot or hunt thereon 
before he can do so? There is a clear difference 
in the meaning of the two propositions which 
should be clearly brought out. There is no ques- 
tion about the right of a citizen to own land, 
but how can he be said to own or have the 
exclusive right.to shoot, hunt or fish on lands 
and water which are today and have always been 
open to any citizen of this state for hunting and 
fishing in lawful season? If the game belongs 
to the people in their sovereign capacity, and can 
be taken by any one, how can a single man have 
any exclusive right to hunt or fish even on his 
own lands to the exclusion of his neighbor? 

As a matter of fact, no such special right 
exists or ever has existed in this state. This 
point is clearly shown by the fact that such re- 
striction is not even claimed as a present right 
by the persons now trying to establish a private 
park out of his lands. He is seeking to exclude 
the public not by virtue of any actual pre-exist- 
ing right, but only hopes so to do after comply- 
ing strictly with the terms of the statute already 
referred to. He comes before his fellow citizens 
with a request to be permitted to propagate or 
protect fish and game on premises already owned 
by him and asks in return for such service to this 
state that he may hereafter have the sole right to 
hunt and fish there—in short, to own all the 
game to the exclusion of everyone else. 

It is only after complying strictly with this 
singularly worded statute that he can even claim 
a right to take all the game found on his prem- 
ises and keep all hunters away. 

Further than this, as a condition for receiv- 
ing this special privilege over his neighboring 
property owners and citizens generally, and with 
a view of restricting the number of those whose 
lands can be converted into private parks or pre- 
serves, the Legislature enacted a clause in said 
law to the general effect that all waters stocked 
by the state prior to the passage of said Act 
could not be turned into such a preserve. 

The Legislature clearly saw that the people 
would not stand quietly by and allow these self- 
styled protectors to exploit for their own per- 
sonal profit and advantage the trout and other 
game fish that had been hatched and reared by 
the then Forest, Fish and Game Commission and 
planted by it in those waters by this state at 
the expense of taxpayers. The lawmaking body, 
therefore, most properly refused to grant requests 
for private parks where the lands had been 
stocked with fish from the state’s hatcheries prior 
to the application of the owners for such exclu- 
sive right to take fish and game. 

A careful perusal of the statute will lead to 
the conclusion that under its provisions few, if 
any, lands in the Adirondacks can be lawfully 
placed in the private park class, for it distinctly 
states that waters which have been previously 
stocked by the-state cannot be so set apart from 
hunting and fishing by all citizens. Trout, for 
example, abound in all mountain brooks there 
fed by cold springs, and have been in those 
waters from the earliest days. These game fish 
are by law the property of the State of New 
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York just as much as the deer, grouse and hares 
are which have always abounded in such locali- 
ties. The writer can see no difference between 
native trout swimming in a brook or lake and 
those brought in a can from the state hatchery 
and planted there among the natives. They are 
both equally state fish and lands are in fact 
stocked with state fish in one way as much as the 
other. One must admit, therefore, that where 
waters now abound or formerly abounded with 
native brook trout, any application of a corpora- 
tion to acquire a right to acquire same to the 
exclusion of anyone else was and is improper 
and should be refused, just the same as a request 
to make a private preserve out of waters which 
were stocked years ago by this state from its 
trout hatcheries. 


Let us see whether the applicants under the 
private preserve law have fully and honorably 
kept their covenants with the people of this state 
promised by the former for the grant of the 
exclusive privileges asked for. I mean their 
agreement that these lands and waters should 
hereafter be used by them as a private park for 
propagating and protecting fish and game. Have 
these privileged persons kept faith with the peo- 
ple in this respect? They certainly have not. In 
a few cases they may have introduced some trout 
purchased at their own expense, or have put out 
a few pheasants or other game birds, but in near- 
ly all cases, having thus acquired the sole rights 
to hunt and fish on their lands, these owners 
have simply stopped right there and now rest, 
exploiting the state’s game, deer, grouse and trout 
for their own personal good or that of club mem- 
bers, without taking any active steps to redeem 
their promise made to the people of this state 
that they would hereafter carefully propagate and 
protect the fish and game found therein. 


Outside of some occasional feeble efforts to 
stock streams and put out pheasants, nothing has 
been done toward scientific propagation of the 
game and fish on these preserves. All the “pro- 
tection” thus far noticed has been in the direc- 
tion of keeping adjoining landowners and duly 
licensed sportsmen from taking any game or fish 
on their so-called preserves or arresting, fining 
or imprisoning such persons as dared to shoot 
thereon. 

What have these gentlemen done, for in- 
stance, in the matter of propagating and increas- 
ing the supply of native deer on their premises? 
How many employ men to prevent injury to the 
does and fawns during breeding time and to keep 
down the number of their natural enemies on 
their lands? How many buy hay or stack marsh 
grass for the deer’s consumption during severe 
winters and save the hundreds that die of starva- 
tion. The only instances to the writer’s knowl- 
edge of such feeding has been done by the Con- 
servation Commission, and the present increase 
of deer is largely due to such care and other 
similar work of said body, and not to any exer- 
cised by the owners of these private parks. 


Do we ever hear of any attempts to stock 
these preserves with quail or grouse? And yet, 
it is perfectly easy by the expenditure of a little 
money to obtain almost any quantity of quail for 
this purpose, and even grouse, as Prof. Hodge, 
of Worcester, Mass., and others have shown, can 
be domesticated and propagated about as easily 
as chickens. 


If the owners of such lands wish to continue 
in their present hostile policy of excluding duly 
licensed sportsmen from taking game and fish 
from their preserves under penalty of fine and 
imprisonment, they must in all fairness substan- 
tially and at once comply with the requirements 
of the statute under which their present protec- 
tion exists, in the matter of actual propagation 
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of game and fish upon their lands and in their 
several waters. 

That this proposition is entirely just and fair, 
is shown by the present attitude of many Ad- 
irondack landowners and hunting clubs, which 
although originally organized under the foregoing 
law, have recently adopted a liberal policy in re- 
lation to visiting sportsmen desiring to fish or 
hunt on their lands, even the most exclusive 
clubs being now frequently willing to allow any 
responsible person permission to enjoy their pre- 
serve, subject only to the general forestry laws 
and the bag limit imposed upon their members. 
The writer has in mind a 2,000-acre club preserve 
in Essex County, New Jersey, upon which deer 
are found in large numbers, and where, owing 
to its proximity to railway and steamboats and 
several large villages, much shooting is done and 
even considerable poaching by certain reckless 
characters, and yet this organization has uniform- 
ly adopted the broad principle of co-operation 
with all neighboring sportsmen, rich and poor, 
insisting only upon their compliance with exist- 
ing laws when shooting on its grounds, where 
beside deer, grouse are particularly abundant and 
furnish grand sport to all each season. 

It is a significant fact that the membership 
of this body is composed chiefly of New York 
lawyers, who would certainly be as active as any 
class of men in insisting upon exclusive rights 
to hunt and fish on their extensive lands. 

It is well known that that genial sportsman 
the late Timothy L. Woodruff invariably ex- 
tended an open invitation to all hunters to visit 
his Adirondack preserves at Lake Cora, near his 
famous camp “Killkare.” 

There is a practical side to this openhanded 
policy which must not be lost sight of. It is the 
fact that such visiting sportsmen will rarely wear 
out their welcome or take away an undue amount 
of game. Their good feeling is shown also by an 
almost punctilious observance of the safeguards 
against forest fires and the extinguishment of the 
same when once started. It is well known that 
many forest fires have been fought and put out 
by hunters visiting game preserves for the pur- 
pose of fishing and hunting and whose holidays 
have thus been devoted to the nobler work of 
saving the forests from destruction. 

City owners of game preserves and hunting 
club members are beginning to appreciate fully 
the great advantages that result from an intelli- 
gent common interest and sympathy between 
them and hunters whose keen, protective eyes are 
constantly directed over the woods and waters 
in those remote regions in the North Woods 
where the game birds and animals bravely carry 
on their struggle for existence and subsistence 
during the long and tedious winter season. 

Peter FLINT. 

New York, N. Y., Dec. 1, 1913. 


CANOEING. 
A. C. A. Membership. 
New Members Proposed. 
Atlantic Division—James S. Cawley, 132 Cliff 
St., Somerville, N. J., by Perry Vosseller. 
Eastern Division—Ralph Abercrombie, 81 
Providence St., Worcester, Mass., by Robert F. 
Abercrombie. 

Western Division—Lucien Wulsin, Baldwin 
Piano Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, by F. B. Huntington. 
New Members Elected. 

‘ Atlantic Division—6,795, James B. McMahon, 
Jr., 510 West 148th St., New York, N. Y. 

Northern Division—6,797, W. Philip, Galt, 
Ont., Canada. 

Western Division—6,796, F. G. Winter, 1604 


Railway Ex., Chicago, Ill.; 6,708, George A. H. 


Scott, 1145 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, III. 
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FOREST AND STREAM 


A First Impression of the Canyon 


By PAUL BRANDRETH 


HE most strenuous effort of imagination, 
the wildest flight of fancy fail utterly 
in their attempt to prepare one, even in 

a small way, for a first view of the Grand Can- 
yon. However beautiful your dream, however 
great your conception, a single glimpse of the 
thing itself is sufficient to banish all preconceived 
ideas from the mind. Nor can any description 
that has ever been written, nor any picture that 
has ever been painted anticipate the soul-piercing 
shock of that stupendous reality. 

In a delightful paper, published not so long 
ago in one of the current issues, John Burroughs 
refers to the Grand Canyon as “the red heart of 
the earth.” 

It would be hard to choose a more signifi- 
cant or suggestive comparison. This mighty gash 
in the crust of the universe, razed out by ages 
of erotion, moulded by time, and people with 
fantastic and fabulously colored shapes, this Cy- 
clopean work of nature, plunged in fathomless 
mystery, and wrought in wonderful design, ap- 
pears indeed a great organ of the world laid bare. 
Deep down in the granite gorge flows the artery 
of the Colorado River; near and far loom the 
noble configurations, pinnacles and buttes carved 
by the turbid flood in the flesh and tissue of the 
living soil. 

A sense of eternal repose and profound 
solidity lives apparently in those monumental 
figures of sandstone, limestone, and Algonkian 
strata; in the infinite blue distances, vast uncer- 
tain depths. Here the elemental agencies of time 
and space appear to have come at last to rest and 
complete fulfillment. Yet even as you look, the 
unseen hand of change is silently working. 

Grain by grain, handful by handful, the old 
process of shifting and rebuilding goes forward. 
Wind and air, sun and water, toil unwearyingly 
in carrying on the labor of reconstruction. Every- 
thing is moving, rising, falling, buckling, crum- 
bling and wearing away. And so one begins to 
realize that the atmosphere of solidity which 
haloes each red-glowing butte, is after all fugi- 
tive and transient; the impression of permanency 
but a gentle delusion. As a matter of fact the 
forces of erosion are today as potently active as 
in the primal twilight of mud and slime. 


It is thirteen miles as the crow flies from 
El Tovar on the eastern rim of the Canyon 
across to the Kaibab plateau. Yet, to even the 
casual observer the distance appears twice as 
great. The dim blue and ochre colored palisades 
seem to lie upon the utmost verge of the horizon; 
the pine and black birch trees growing on the 
plateau look like mere pin points of grass. Be- 
tween you and that remote boundary line float 
impalpabie tints of purple and azalea. Vapor- 
ous scarfs drift and glisten over the vast crevice 
split open in the earth at your feet. Indigo 
pools of shadow and sudden bursts of dazzling 
sunlight that cast the farthest buttes into sharp 
relief, confuse to the point of bewilderment your 
judgment as to distances. One mile appears the 
equivalent of three or four. And indeed, the 
atmospheric conditions are so variable and so 
misleading that nine times out of ten your calcu- 
lations will be at fault. 

On a still, clarified day the lineaments of 
canyon, river-gorge and stratified wall loom near 
and distinct. Details stand boldly forth and 
things before unnoticed are intimately revealed. 
But always is the Canyon most beautiful when 
its distances appear the greatest, when sun and 


shadow, and vapor, and must dispose over all an 
air of brooding aloofness and profound solitude. 


To be realized at its best this effect should 
be looked for just before and just after the set- 
ting of the sun. The west is sunk in a 
trough of blazing gold; the sky above flecked 
with little fiery cloudlets. Near and far the great 
buttes and mountains of sandstone, like sleeping 
monsters lie immersed in swimming gulfs of 
blue and purple shadow. A distant temple peak 
glows and wanes, and glows again with incan- 
descent radiance; and from the fluted barrier 
that breaks in divers colors against the horizon; 
from the remote and perfumed forests that 
clothe the plateau; from immeasurable vistas and 
gleaming sandstone minarets, the mystery of in- 
finite distance calls, and calls, and calls you yet 
again. Then as though at the bidding of a voice 
you look down. 

Impossible of description are your sensations 
on first beholding that sublime vision. For an 
instant or two your breath is literally taken 
away. Were you a Moslem, a Hindoo or a Bud- 
dist, you would doubtlessly fall upon your face 
and worship at this shrine of all the godheads. 
As it is you are filled with many strange emo- 
tions. The depth, the magnitude, the enormous 
scale on which everything is moulded and ar- 
ranged is almost stupifying. You feel dizzy. 
Some people of highly nervous organization are 
possessed of a mad desire to plunge headlong 
ovér the abyss. The tremendous drop of four 
thousand, four hundred and thirty feet down to 
the river bottom lures them with a terrible fas- 
cination. As a matter of fact it takes even the 
most stolid and collected mentality some little 
time to grow accustomed to the immensity of the 
thing revealed. Until details become segregated 
in your mind you feel confused, overwhelmed. 
For a while at least the wonder of the spectacle 
seems quite beyond the power of human compre- 
hension. 

Presently, however, as the weird cataclysmic 
shapes are individually established on your plain 
of vision; as you grow more familiar with the awe- 
inspiring depth that yawns downward with such 
terrifying abruptness from the Canyon’s rim, 
presently you become conscious, and always more 
so, of the eternal order of the things revealed. 
It is now, moreover, after the primary thrill and 
shock is passed, that the full wonder of the Can- 
yon dawns upon you. From the maze of com- 
plexities you are now able to grasp a definite 
profound meaning. As over the gigantic bowl 
of a necromancer, you bend and gaze into 
depths that hold you spellbound. And as you 
gaze there drifts into your thought, even 
as a cloud drifts into the light of the rising sun, 
the imitable realization, that out of chaos and 
disorder was born into creation this masterpiece 
of God and Nature, marvelously intricate, divine- 
ly simple. 


The Philippine bureau of forestry reports 
that American and European lumbermen are try- 
ing to secure large and regular shipments of 
Philippine woods, mainly for cabinet making. 





Experiments with various chemical extin- 
guishers for fighting national forest fires have 
not been very successful. The unlimited supply 
of oxygen in the open, forest officers say, tends 
to neutralize the effect of the chemicals. 
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Attorney General Carmody Says: 


“On November 5th, 1913, at the request of 
the Conservation Commission, I rendered an 
opinion to the effect that the Federal Migratory 
Bird Law, known as the McLean Bill, is an in- 
valid exercise of federal power, inasmuch as the 
subject of the control of birds while resident in 
the state is entirely a subject of state regulation. 
That opinion was immediately attacked by officers 
of the New York Zoological Society and their 
criticisms sent broadcast throughout the state, in 
which the point of the opinion was entirely over- 
looked. The opinion was criticized as presump- 
tuous, as rendered in the interest of pot hunters, 
game hogs, etc., and as tending to defeat legisla- 
tion that has been carefully prepared and for 
many years urged before Congress. 

“These criticisms, no doubt arising from very 
worthy motives, are nevertheless doing a great 
deal of harm, in that they tend to bring chaos 
into the administration of the game laws in the 
State of New York. The McLean Law itself is 
an unfortunate result of the enthusiasm, ungov- 
erned and undirected by legal considerations, of 
those who are behind it. 

The State of New York has an elaborate and 
complete system of laws governing game birds, 
song birds and wild birds of all kinds. Closed 
seasons have been established in respect thereto 
and severe penalties imposed for violation of 
these laws. These laws go so far, in addition to 
protecting birds native to this state, or stopping 
within the state in their migrations, as to abso- 
lutely prohibit the importation into this state 
from any other state or territory, of the skin or 
body or plumage of any birds coming from 
without the state, belonging to the same family 
as those inhabiting the state. These laws also 
prohibit the offering for sale within this state for 
food purposes, whether killed within the state 
or without the state, of the dead bodies of game 
birds, except under license. 

“T mention these extreme cases as showing 
the extent to which the state has gone in pro- 
tecting birds covered by the McLean Law. These 
state laws have been passed largely because of 
the influence of members of the Zoological and 
other societies organized for the protection of 
birds and game. The Legislature, regardless of 
the party dominating it, has, according to the 
history of this legislation, responded to every 
sensible demand made upon it until, as a result, 
we have an advanced system of laws, carefully 
adjusted to our climate and to the birds and 
game within our state, whether permanently lo- 
cated there or located only during migrations 
from state to state. 
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“These laws have been bitterly attacked from 
time to time, and have been defended by the state 
and upheld by its courts and by the federal courts 
as valid enactments within the police powers of 
the state. The last one to be attacked was that 
which was fathered by the zoological and orni- 
thological societies of the state and nation, a 
portion of which is above quoted, which prohibits 
the importation of the plumage, skin or carcasses 
of certain classes of birds, whether inhabitants of 
the state or not, provided they belong to the same 
family as those inhabiting the state. That law 
was attacked by millinery associations which had 
on hand very valuable quantities of plumes af- 
fected by this decision, and which it was claimed 
would be confiscated were the constitutionality 
of that law upheld. United with the millinery 
associations in that attack were several other or- 
ganizations representing a vast amount of capital 
and represented by the ablest lawyers in the coun- 
try. I defended the constitutionality of that Act 
and it was upheld by the United States Circuit 
Court as a valid exercise of the police power of 
the state. 

“Now, after all this has been done, after the 
Legislature has done its part and the courts of 
the state and Nation have ratified its work, after 
the subject has long been recognized as one for 
state, and not for federal, control, the Federal 
Government enacts a law in some respects less 
stringent and in others more stringent than our 


state laws for the protection of migratory and in- 


sectivorous birds. 

“What, then, is to become of the administra- 
tion of the statutes of New York State in the 
future? The Federal Government declared in 
the McLean Law that migratory game birds and 
insectivorous birds that do not remain perma- 
nently the entire year within the borders of any 
state or terirtory, ‘shall hereafter be deemed to 
be within the custody and protection of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and shall not be 
destroyed or taken contrary to regulations here- 
inafter provided therefor.’ 

“This declaration upsets the decisions of all 
of the state courts and of the federal courts, 
holding that this is a subject for state, and not 
federal, control. This I pointed out at considera- 
ble length in the opinion I rendered the Con- 
servation Commission, citing numerous decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court upon similar 
subjects, upholding state and denying federal 
jurisdiction. It is fundamental that federal 
power and state power do not extend to the same 
subject. Where the one exists, the other is non- 
existent. 

“This is declared by Article X of the Federal 
Constitution, which reads: ‘The powers not dele- 
gated to the United States by the Constitution 
nor prohibited by it to the states are reserved to 
the states respectively, or to the people.’ 

“Nowhere in the Federal Constitution is such 
a power found as is declared by the McLean Law. 
From the beginning of our Government this and 
kindred powers have been recognized as belong- 
ing to the states, coming under their police pow- 
ers. Now, what happens? This is upset by a 
declaration of the Federal Government, carried 
into effect by the Federal Department of Agricul- 
ture, establishing, contrary to state legislation, 
regulations respecting the taking of migratory 
game birds. The practical effect of it is this: 
The State of New York, through its Conserva- 
tion Commission, is seeking to enforce the game 
laws of the state. A bureau of the Attorney 
General’s Office is engaged in prosecuting viola- 
tions of those laws. Suppose an arrest is made 
under the state law for an offense which would 
not be a violation of the federal law. The person 
arrested would immediately raise the question 
that, under the federal law, he has committed no 
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crime, because the Federal Government has de- 
clared that hereafter this subject would be under 
the control of the Federal Government. Suppose, 
on the other hand, he is arrested under the fed- 
eral statute for an offense which would not be 
an offense under the state law. He immediately 
raises the question that he is not liable to a pen- 
alty under the state law, and we will have this 
state of affairs constantly before us and the 
courts constantly called upon to decide which 
jurisdiction is paramount, and instead of being 
able to enforce a law which we understand and 
have been enforcing for years, and which has 
been sufficient and effective, the whole subject is 
thrown into confusion. 


“Take one isolated case. The federal law 
provides that the open season for water fowl, in- 
cluding geese, brant, swan and river and sea 
ducks, is from September 16th to December 15th, 
except in Long Island, where it runs from Octo- 
ber Ist to January 15th. The state law provides 
that the open season runs from September 16th 
to January toth, inclusive, except in Long Island, 
where it runs from October Ist to January roth. 
In other words, the state law extends the season 
nearly a month longer than the federal law. In 
respect to some other kinds of game the open 
season is shorter under the New York statute. 

“The New York Law, it is proper to observe, 
is a scientific adjustment to our climate, made by 
our Legislature, which is supposed to understand 
the subject. The federal statute is an adjustment 
by those outside of the State of New York, who 
presumably have not the same knowledge as to 
the needs of our climate. It must necessarily 
follow that so long as these inconsistencies exist, 
neither game law will be effectively enforced. 

“Tt is undoubtedly necessary that the game 
laws of the various states should be brought into 
harmony, but this can not be done by superimpos- 
ing upon state authority, an authority that can 
not effectively be enforced. 

“The ornithological societies and others who 
have criticized my opinion are mistaken in the 
effect which they give to that opinion. I have 
only stated in advance the dangers that lie in 
the way. The questions will be raised by those 
who are arrested during these conflicting periods, 
and the courts-will have to determine the question 
and in my mind will determine, as the courts 
have all along determined, that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has no power of legislation over this 
subject. In its present stage it is a subject that 
should not be confused by pedantry or sentiment. 
It is a plain question of law upon an exceedingly 
important subject, and must be thus disposed of. 
I have offered to have a test case made at once, 
so as to have the legal questions settled. This 
the defenders of the law have declined. They 
answer that, whether the law be constitutional 
or not, it is humanitarian in its purposes and 
must not be attacked, and they threaten me with 
their organized hostility should I take any steps 
to have the legality of this law determined. Their 
threats will receive the consideration that they 
deserve. The subject, however, now has a far 
more important aspect than one that is persona! 
to me or to the zoological societies. That ques- 
tion is: Shall the whole subject of game regula- 
tion be thrown into utter confusion by the mis- 
guided enthusiasm of its friends? 

“A law that is passed without jurisdiction is 
a bad law. It will not stand. It should not stand. 
However noble the purposes of the Migratory 
Bird Law, if it is in excess of federal power, it 
is a bad law. There is no question about the 
power of the states to deal with this subject. 
Here is where the influence of the friends of 
That influence 
has always found, in this state, at least, a prompt 
response, whatever the situation be elsewhere.” 
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“‘A Day With The Black Bass” 


T was early in the morning of a threatening 

] day last August that, having a few days 

from the desk and the pen, I betook myself 
to the residence of my old friend S— in the 
beautiful little village of S— in northwestern 
Pennsylvania, and upon my suggestion that we 
go fishing in the afternoon he replied, he 
would be glad to accompany me, but had no time 
to go for bait and upon my promise to furnish 
this the trip was agreed upon for the afternoon. 

Now here I want to state that the writer, 
who has had a few days’ experience in black 
bass fishing, considers for early August fishing 
the soft crawfish is inferior to nothing in those 
waters and so when I presented myself at my 
friend’s residence in time for the 1:30 car I found 
him ready and waiting for me. 

Our bait consisted of about six dozen of as 
nice softshells as it has been my pleasure to put 
on a hook, which were obtained by the writer 
about one mile north of the village. 

We decided to take the car and go about 
two miles out of the village to where my friend 
had his boat tied and then proceed up stream 
about one-half mile with the oars. 

We arrived at our destination about two 
thirty and without any loss of time we baited 
our lines and awaited what was in store for us. 

I soon had a bite and after playing the fish 
brought to the boat a two-pound black bass, and 
in succession took in two smaller ones, my friend 
meanwhile having no luck. Then for some rea- 
son the biting ceased and for an hour or so we 
could not get a nibble of anything but turtles. 

About this time I got a tangle in my line 
and some hot words were said about a certain 
variety of silk line. Not wishing to kill my bait, 
I dropped it in the water on the up-stream side 
of the boat while busily engaged in undoing the 
knot. I was surprised to find my line running 
out rapidly. I promptly took up my rod and 
“struck” the fish, but did not succeed in landing 
him, whereupon I at once dropped in again with 
a fresh bait and my friend did the same, and for 
about forty-five minutes we did some of the live- 
liest and best fishing it has been my pleasure to 
enjoy for over five years. 

We were just dropping in bait up stream 
against the current only about ten feet away from 
the boat in about six feet of water and the bass 
were right there as soon as it hit the water. 


The writer will not attempt to say how many 
bites we had, but when the biting slackened down 
some my friend S— looked in the bait bucket and 
said there are only four crabs left, “Doc.” 


We decided we had enough for that day, so 
we raised the anchors and took in our fish, six- 
teen small-mouth black bass (the gamiest of the 
game), ranging in size from one pound and a 
quarter to two and three-quarters pounds. 


This was the best black bass season I have 
ever known in those regions and have written my 
friend that I expect to see him again soon and 
once more to wile away the precious “ten days” 
with him along the banks of the beautiful little 
Venango. 


“MUDHEN.” 
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Chinook Salmon 


Tuxepo Park, N. Y., Nov. 29.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: It will no doubt be interesting to 
many of your readers to know that on the 12th 
of this month the writer succeeded in securing 
in one of the tributary streams emptying into 
Tuxedo Lake, a ripe male and female chinook 
salmon. This is the first authentic record (in 
this country) of their reproduction when land- 
locked in fresh water. These fish were hatched 
in March, 1909, at the Tuxedo Fishery from a 
lot of eggs consigned by the Bureau of Fisheries 
at Baird, California, and were planted the fall 
of 1910, when about eight inches in length. Both 
fish were about 16 inches long, and very thin. 
showing that they had not fed for several weeks 
previous. The female produced about 1,000 eggs 
of good quality and color, and both fish recovered 
from the stripping operation in good shape and 
were placed in pools at the hatchery for observa- 
tion. The female died twelve days later without 
having taken food of any kind, but the male at 
present seems to be increasing in weight and 
looks in better condition, although we are not 
certain that it has taken any food. If these land- 
locked chinooks can be kept alive after reproduc- 
tion, it will mean the complete upsetting of all 
theories regarding this species. All authorities 
who have made a study of this and the other 
varieties of Pacific salmon (Oncorhynchus) agree 
that after once reproducing each and every exam- 
ple of this family must die, and that it is not a 
question of condition or environment, but a stern 
demand of nature that death must closely follow 
procreation. While the females of both Atlantic 
and Pacific salmon do not spawn until physical 
maturity has been reached, many males of both 
species become sexually mature at a very young 
age, and when only a few inches in length. It 
is possible that these immature examples do 
spawn and still live to reproduce again when fully 
grown. 

Dr. Jousett de Belleme, Director of the Tro- 
cadero Aquarium in France has handled the chi- 
nook in domestication for many years, and he 
claims that all his fish have died after once 
spawning, but he makes no mention of these 
precocious males that are found in all lots of 
yearling salmon. If the fact can be fully estab- 
lished that at least some of these land-locked chi- 
nooks will live after reproduction, it will mean 
a great deal to many sportsmen who have spent 
time and money in introducing this fish into 
Eastern waters. This fish has been planted in 
large numbers at Lake Sunapee, N. H., and has 
thrived beyond expectations, running up as heavy 
as twenty pounds and furnishing exciting sport 
to hundreds of anglers. It was estimated that 
last summer over 5,000 of these salmon were 
taken at this lake, and could a value in dollars 
and cents be placed on this catch, it is certain 
that this would far exceed in valuation that of 
a similar number of these fish taken and canned 
on the Pacific Coast. Fishing such as they have 
enjoyed at Sunapee the past few years means 
indirectly thousands of extra dollars for the local 
hotels, stores, guides and transportation compa- 
nies. 

The reproduction of these chinooks at Tux- 
edo was of such scientific interest that the Bureau 
of Fisheries at Washington sent Dr. W. C. Ken- 
dall of their Division of Inquiry at once to Tuxe- 
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do to make an investigation. He measured and 
identified the species; visited the stream where 
the fish were taken, and collected such data as 
would be of interest to the Bureau. 

W. M. Kem. 





Archery 


Cuicaco, Dec. 2—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The Chicago Archery Club held its annual busi- 
ness meeting Monday evening, Dec. 1. 

The following officers and executive commit- 
tee were elected: Homer S. Taylor, president; 
Homer W. Bishop, vice-president; P. S. Fletcher, 
secretary-treasurer; Herman L. Walker, George 
L. Nichols, Harrison E. Southworth, and Dr. 
Edward B. Weston. 

The official reports showed the club to be 
in good condition. Substantial improvements 
have been made in the target and Ascham room 
owing to the efforts of Mr. Pendry, the retiring 
president, and Mr. Bishop. 

Homer S. Taylor was elected an honorary and 
life member of the club. Mr. Taylor has been 
drawing the long bow for more than thirty years. 
Twice he has been champion of the National 
Archery Association, and its president for two 
terms. He is not retiring from the sport; and 
this year has done the best shooting of his long 
archery life. 

Epwarp B. WEstToN. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 29—Editor Forest 
and Stream: The articles on archery that have 
appeared in your valuable magazine each week 
are interesting and profitable. I have especially 
enjoyed the papers by H. B. Richardson, J. M. 
Challiss, E. D. Miller and G. L. Nichols. 

From the fact that no archery news has been 
received from this “neck of the woods” it might 
be inferred that there is none to give. Such is 
not the case, for though there is no organized 
club among the men here, the Boy Scouts are 
very enthusiastic over archery, and some are de- 
veloping into fair shots. 

I wonder if archers in other parts of the 
country have had the same experience with the 
bowstrings furnished at the shops that I have 
had. The first string bought broke after three 
shots, the second after a day or two, and the 
third one in about the same time. Naturally 
this was not satisfactory so I went back to the 
string of my boyhood days, and found that it 
would last a long time, one season at least. 

These strings are easily made and cost about 
one-tenth as much as strings offered in the shops. 
The materials are a ball of No. 12 Barbour’s 
shoemaker’s thread and some pure beeswax. Be- 
tween two nails seven feet apart stretch ten 
strands of the thread. Detach one end and wax 
well but do not twist. Cut this string into six 
equal parts. These are for the purpose of 
strengthening the ends of the bowstring. With 
a sharp knife cut one end of each piece slant- 
wise to a point. 

Using the same two nails as before, run four- 
teen strands of the thread between them. De- 
tach one end and wax well, then stick two of the 
short pieces on the string, one at each end with 
the tapered points toward the center. The sticki- 
ness of the wax readily permits this. Now twist 
the string away from yourself into a firm, hard 
cord, 
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Tramping in North Carolina Mountains 
By FRED A. OLDS 


Ra.eicuH, N. C., Sept. 4, 1912. 

HE writer has returned from another long 
T tramp in the North Carolina mountains, 

in a part of that wonderful region where 
tourists have as yet never gone; where a railway 
is unknown as far as eyesight is concerned to 
more than a third of the people, and where 
primitive hospitality and low cost of living are 
the rule and not the exception. 

The tramp was made in khaki clothing, just 
a shirt and trousers, and no underwear; tolerably 
heavy shoes, medium weight socks, canvas leg- 
gings and light cap. The pack, weighing sixteen 
pounds, was rolled in a strip of white oilcloth 
two yards long and laced with corset strings, 
which are white and strong. In this pack was 
carried a rain coat, another khaki suit, a heavy 
flannel shirt, an extra pair of shoes, socks, hand- 
kerchiefs, towels and brushes, safety razor, and 
some other little needful things; the whole weight 
being carried diagonally across the body, the pack 
lying snugly across one shoulder and arching 
out from the body, so as not to restrict breathing. 
A good field glass and a kodak, taking pictures 
of post-card size, completed the equipment, the 
glass and kodak weighing some five pounds. In 
this simple rig it is no trouble to walk, and the 
pack can be shifted from one shoulder to another 
every five or ten miles. The plan adopted was to 
spend the night at some farm house, or perhaps 
hotel in the tiny towns, for in the three counties 
of Alleghany, Ashe and Watauga there is not a 
town with a population of more than 200 and only 
one has ever had a charter; in fact, in all that 
region there is very little crime, and least of all 
theft, and it is a land of unlocked doors, for hon- 
esty prevails. 

After an early breakfast, the walk was al- 
ways begun, and the wanderings were sometimes 
along the highways, sometimes over mountain 
trails and by all sorts of short-cuts. The place 
where the long tramp began was Thurmond, rail- 
head at present of a new railway, exactly at the 
base of the Blue Ridge, its elevation being 1,500 
feet, while that of the Crest of the Ridge, hardly 
three miles away in an air-line, is 3,380 feet. 
Along the road to the Crest some charming scen- 
ery was observed and on reaching the top, which 
is the point known as Roaring Gap, a view not 
to be forgotten was obtained of the low country. 
In the latter region there had been weeks of dry 
weather and heat, but on the mountain top there 
had been all the summer an abundance of rain 
and cool weather, with two frosts, and on the 
13th of August the rhododendron was blooming 
vigorously and beautifully and nature wore the 
aspect usual at the height of spring-time. It was 
almost like a change from one world to another, 
and when at night the temperature went down to 
54 degrees there was an added joy. In the night, 
with the cool breeze pouring over the mountain 
top, one could see fifty-five miles away the glit- 
tering electric lights at Winston-Salem, to the 
southeast, and those at Statesville, the same dis- 
tance away to the southwest, while directly south- 
ward were those of Elkin and eastward those of 
Mount Airy, the latter thirty-two miles distant. 

The mountain is shaped there very much like 
an orange, so that, standing at the crest one looks 
over the vast curve of the side toward the south 
and east, and down upon what seems like infinity. 
In the shimmering haze the lesser peaks below 
look like hills, and to the northward Virginia is 
very near and between there is a high country, 
full of swift streams as clear as springs, many 


of them containing brook trout. There is a world 
of fruit and the cheapness of everything to eat 
is astonishing. Immense cherry trees of the 
blackheart variety are features of the landscape. 
These grow wild everywhere and are used for 
shade trees in two of the towns, namely Jeffer- 
son and Boone. 


Up in that country walking was found to be 
a pure delight, so dry was the air and so bracing 
the temperature, and though the perspiration to- 
ward midday made itself felt a few minutes rest 
in the steady breeze anywhere in the shade dis- 
sipated it all. Every day a light breakfast was 
eaten and on the tramp the beautiful springs, 
almost always objects of special pride to the peo- 
ple, whose well built and often very attractive 
houses dot the highways, were visited. Frequent- 
ly, when the question was asked if the spring 
water could be had, the reply would be in this 
wise: “Wouldn’t you rather have milk?” There 
it was, just below the spring, in the well-kept 
spring-house; in big crocks, cool, delicious and 
clean, and all for nothing. At lunch time that 
meal was invariably eaten out of doors, and its 
components were butter, milk, either sweet or 
buttermilk, and no end of either; honey, which 
the bees had generally made from chestnut flow- 
ers or those of buckwheat, and cornbread, baked 
in large squares, over two inches thick, always 
from home-grown and carefully selected corn. 
People up there grow almost everything they eat, 
and as one farmer smilingly remarked, “Nothing 
set before you has ever traveled on a railroad ex- 
cept the sugar and the coffee.” After such a 
lunch as that described there is no heaviness of 
the stomach, and as the afternoon comes along 
the springs come into request again. Beautiful 
swing bridges, suspended by wire cables high 
above the streams, are features of a journey 
through the three counties of Alleghany, Ashe 
and Watauga, but at some places there are what 
a farmer spoke of as a “shirt-tail ford;” that is 
one so deep that one’s trousers have to be re- 
moved in order to make the trip. Of course 
bridges can be found at some other point, but 
sometimes time is saved by tackling one of these 
fords, of which there are several on the New 
River. 

The writer found this New River to be a 
wonderfully fine stream for bass fishing, and this 
holds good all the way from the Virginia line to 
Blowing Rock. This river has several prongs, 
or branches, but perhaps the most important one 
has its head near Blowing Rock, and in an “Old 
Town” canoe two men were making their way 
as tar as they could to the head-spring of the 
stream, fishing as they went. All the way along 
the water is perfectly clear and runs swiftly, 
without any falls of moment. There is simply 
a steady rush, over a fairly wide and very even 
bottom, rocky all the way. The bass are taken 
with minnows and some large catches have been 
made during the season. One way to get at this 
stream is by way of the Norfolk & Western Rail- 
way and some of its branches, and from stations 
at Galax and Troutdale, Va. The stream is well 
worth looking after by fishermen. It runs near 
Jefferson and is there very showy and impres- 
sive. 

Sawdust, particularly from chestnut wood 
and hemlock, has spoiled some of the smaller 
mountain streams, and a number of the lumber- 
men have a great fashion of putting their mills 
directly upon streams. In one case the discolora- 
tion was observed for a dozen miles, due to the 
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tannic acid in the sawdust. Yet many streams 
are virgin and rush and roar through forests 
where the axe has not yet been laid. The writer 
found vast areas of mountain land yet untouched 
by the lumberman or the farmer, but in some 
places there had been devastation by the saw mill 
and the inevitable fire which follows it, and also 
farms on too steep hill sides, where anything 
except cover-crops bring about erosion, though 
the land has in general a wonderful way of hold- 
ing on to remarkably steep slopes. 

Living is certainly cheap in the region trav- 
ersed, and in the little towns the rates at the 
hotels are no more than a dollar a day. The 
genial people along the country-side are glad to 
see people from “down the country” and certainly 
make them welcome. Mile after mile there were 
views of the wonderfully fine meadows, where 
the hay is cut only once a year, in August, when 
its average height is something over two feet, and 
the writer carries in mind visions of thousands 
upon thousands of hay-stacks. Very frequently 
a woman was on top of these, setting down the 
hay which was passed up to her on the extremely 
long wooden forks used by the men and boys. It 
is a land where everybody works, old and young, 
where the labor is entirely white, since there are 
so few negroes that they are a curiosity, and 
where there is not one foreigner. It is just as 
distinctively and purely American as it was a 
hundred years ago. 

By devious ways the route led not only 
through the counties of Ashe, Alleghany and Wa- 
tauga but also into high Burke, in Caldwell, 
Mitchell and Yancey, with peeps into Virginia 
and Tennessee. At Linville Falls, Frank 
Bicknell, so well known to Forest and Stream 
readers, lives, in his dainty little cottage, snowy 
white, which sits like a swan on a cliff above 
the beautiful falls, amid green grass, wonderfully 
fine, and lofty mountain trees, heather and rho- 
dodendron. Mr. Bicknell not long ago fell from 
his porch and nearly fractured some ribs. He 
looks after some 14,000 acres of land there, in- 
cluding that in a wild gorge or canyon of the 
Linville River, which drops some 2,000 feet into 
the lower country and is the only stream which 
breaks through the mighty walls of the Blue 
Ridge, flowing into the Catawba River and thence 
into the Atlantic Ocean; all the other streams 
flowing into the Mississippi and so into the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

The rainbow trout fishing in the gorge of the 
Linville has for years been considered the best 
in this country, and such experts as Admiral 
Rodgers, U. S. Navy, considered it the best, 
It is a wild place and there are risky spots, where 
only the most daring can go. Of course there are 
trout above the Falls and all the way up the 
stream to Grandfather Mountain, where there are 
the parent springs. We went to the top of Grand- 
father and got one of the finest views in all the 
mountain country. Really the view is finer than 
that of Mt. Mitchell, though the latter is nearly 
1,000. feet higher. By the way, the exact height 
of Mt. Mitchell has just been determined and it 
is 6,888 feet, this taking the place of the old 
figure, 6,711. 

At Alta Pass a great work is in progress, name- 
ly the beginning of the “Crest of the Blue Ridge 
highway,” which is to be easily the most interest- 
ing and striking road east of the Rocky Moun- 
The writer enjoyed very much being with 
the engineers and construction force and seeing 

(Continued on page 747.) 
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If you want your shoot to be announced here, 
send a notice like the following: 


REGISTERED TOURNAMENTS. 
1914. 

Jan. 21-24.—Pinehurst (N. C.) Country Club. Leonard 

Tufts, Sec’y. 
March 17.—Chapman (Kans.) G. C. H. Wadick, Sec’y. 
May 5-46.—Dodge City, Kans.— sas State tournament, 
auspices of Dodge City G. C. H. L. Hubbard, Sec’y. 
June 22-24.—Billings, ont.—Montana State tourna- 
ment, ew auspices Billings R. and G. C. C. M. 

y, Pres. 

uly 1.—Catasauqua, Pa—Bryden G. C. E. C. Jones, Sec. 
uly 4.—Roanoke (Va) G. C. E. W. Poindexter, Sec’y. 
uly 4.—Richmond, Va.—West End G. C. M. D. Hart, 


July a ileendinn, N. Y.—Hunters’ Club, of Onondaga 
County. Chas. H. Stannard, Sec’y-Treas. 

im & ouverneur (N. Y.) R. and G. C. W. R. Pat- 

rick, c’y. 

Sent. > Dadensbere (N. Y.) S. A. J. M. Morley, Sec’y. 

Sept. 7-8—Roanoke, Va.—Virginia State tournament, 
under auspices Roanoke G. C. E. W. Poindexter, 


Sec’y. 

PHILADELPHIA TRAPSHOOTERS’ LEAGUE. 

Dec. 6.—Meadow Spring at S. S. White; Du Pont at 
Glen Willow; Camden at Highland, and Clearview at 
Lansdale. : 

an. 3—Glen Willow at Meadow Spri gi Lansdale 
at Camden; Highland at Clearview, and S. S. White at 
Du Pont. 5 

Jan. 24.—Lansdale at Meadow Spring; Du Pont at 
Highland; S. S. White at Camden, and Clearview at 
Glen Willow. : 

Feb. 7.—Meadow Spring at Highland; Du Pont at 
Lansdale; S. S. White at Clearview, and Camden at 
Glen Willow. : 

March 7.—Meadow Spring at Du Pont; Highland at 
Lansdale; Glen Willow at S. S. White, and Camden at 
Clearview. 

Oct. 6-7.—Medford, Okla.—Medford Gun Club. I. V. 

Hardy, Secretary. 


Chicago Gun Club. 


Chicago, Nov. 29.—The weather for the past week has 
been wet and foggy, a heavy, dark haze prevailing 
most of the time, to-day being no exception. 


Goode started in by winning first honors in event 
No. 1, breaking a total of 48 x 50, Kennicott finishing 
with two less in his half century. 


In event No. 2 Kennicott duplicated his first score 
of 46, which gave him a total of 92 out of the hundred 
Goode finishing with the same total in the hundred. 

May and Dickerman each made the same scores in 
both events and finished with 84 x 100. Kirkwood was 
high professional, with 94 x 100, Jay Graham being sec 
ond with ot. 

Kennicott forged ahead of Goode in the handicap 
event, breaking 42 from 2z2yds., while Goode broke 39 
from the same saate- 

arg 


No. of ets H. 50 50 50 25 







O. P. Goode. 22 48 44 39 
H. Kennicott 22 46 46 42 
C. W. May.. 22 41 43 38 a 
H. Dickerman “a 41 43 a 16 
H. Kirkwood .. oe tas 46 48 me 
+ * Graham . marae 47 44 

« We SURRTOTS cvinsicscas ne 44 43 ea oe 
Ey B, Geet 6cccscccvess 22 47 40 45 22 
H,. A. Newleick ....cccses ws a 12 


Event No. 3 distance handicap. 

Chicago, Nov. 30.—Although it was dark all day, with 
rain falling most of the time, it was not cold and 
twenty-one shooters came out to enjoy a few hours at 
their favorite sport. 

Silver made a splendid score, breaking 95 x 100 in 
events No. 1 and No. 2 making the high score of the 
day in his last fifty, of which he broke a total of 49 
Winkler won the honors in both handicap events, scor- 
ing 46 and 45 from 20 yards, for a total of 91 out of 
the hundred. Wolfe and Crane each broke 44 for sec- 
ond place in event No. 1, Cutler scoring 43 for third 
place. A. Lino scored a total of 45 for second place 
in event No. 2, Crocker taking third place with a total 
of 44. Wolfe won second place honors in the handicaps, 
“> total of 85 x 100 from 18 yards. 


o. of Targets. H. 50 50 50 50 2 2% 
Bi. MEE scceevecssess ia a Ws es ne a 
TE seccvescsess 18 44 ie 41 44 SS as 
G.. A SOBGS: scescccce a 44 aa os < 6a 22 
Ae ere 18 43 o- 2 20 me 
Oo: We Copeter oes. ae 42 44 42 aa vi 
AO eee cy) SE is 
a ee x 4! 38 
PE seenteecssnes md a- #7 os sn ae 
pa ERS 18 41 a a 3? 
De Be.  THeeas 80s 40 a 
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A. H. Winkler....... 20 40 ‘te 46 «45 19 C. 5, Memtet ...ccics. ne i 15 

i - ~~ ba < “ a Wy ec xeeccseencnts os a II a4 od 
ee EE Sinséavesecsss 39 «45 <e * Se oa Ce. a UN ee cccuces a ee “a a 36 
O. M. George ........ a eer ve: eet = SRO, GI cers Si ks sah? | ea 
pa Oe NS ere =] Sis Gia oe “s ‘ia Th: Be, Wt BEE A enacariacce Wii a ye 
W. Sanford .......... “é 22 44 oe ee ‘i 15 Events Nos. 3, 4 and 5 distance handicaps. 








Catan 
we 


OR your boy’s Christmas, Mr. 
é Sportsman, a .22 Repeater and 
< let it be a Remington-UMC. 


ee : Now, at the start of his rifle shoot- 
ing, is the time to establish his standards in arms and ammunition. 


It is the time to teach him respect for a fine rifle—to show 
him that the signs of thoroughbred character in a rifle are 
accuracy, balance and “feel”, workmanship, the Remington-UMC 
dependability for the work the rifle is designed to do. 


The Remington-UMC .22 Repeater is slide action and hammerless 
—solid breech—safe. It shoots .22 short, .22 long and .22 long 
rifle cartridges. 

For heavier service, there is a new Remington-UMC .22 Repeater 


—the “Special” model. It shoots a special cartridge, with great penetra- 
tion and an effective range up to 200 yards. 


And in single-shot rifles, there are two Remington-UMC models, 
differing only in finish and price. 


Look for the dealer in your community who displays the Red Ball mark of 
oa os ao 6 we Sean He specializes 
in Remington- ifles an etallic Cartri th - talli 

with the Red Ball Mark on every box. er ene ee ee 


Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Company 
299 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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The Most Pleasing Gift 


You Can Give a Man Isn’t Always 


the Most Expensive 


For instance—there are few things which give greater 
pleasure than a pound jar of famous TUXEDO tobacco. 
The comfort, enjoyment and inspiration smoking gives a man 
are beyond pr ‘ice, and TUXEDO meets every reguirement of 


the most cri¢ica/ smokers in the world. 


Try it this year—giving humidors of Tuxedo—instead of 
the gifts bought desperately, when you “just don’t know what 
to give that man.” He'll welcome it with a genuine pleasure 
few gifts bring and time and again be gratefully reminded of 
the giver, in the evening hours of ease, restfulness and dreams. 


Whether it’s dad, brother or someone’s else brother, it’s all 
the same—the happiest gift you can make any smoker. _ 


The Perfect Pipe Tobacco 


TUXEDO is made from the finest, mildest leaves of high-grade 
Burley tobacco, carefully cured and aged so that it burns s/ow and 


cool, with delightful flavor and aroma. 


TUXEDO has the advantage—over other tobacco—of the 
exclusive, ov/gina/ “‘Tuxedo Process,” which @hso/utely 
“tongue-bite.””. TUXEDO has been endorsed by hundreds of distin- 
guished public men as the ove ferfect tobucco. A pound humidor of 
TUXEDO is a generous quantity, many, many pipefuls. 


dor Jar keeps it fresh and 0/s/ 10 the last pipeful. 


crumb is gone. 


Repro- 
duction 
one- 
third 
size of 
real 
‘ar 


New York Athletic Club. 


Pelham Manor, Nov. 29.—S. A. Hodgman won legs 
vn three cups in the regular events. With a handicap 
of 3 he tied H. H. Duden, who had an allowance of 6 
in the contest for a leg onthe club cup at 25 clay birds. 


Each turned in a perfect score. On the shoot-off Mr. 
Hodgman again recorded 25, W hile Mr. Duden got 20. 
Mr. Hodgman gained a clear coal in the day's shoot- 


ing for the Accumulation Cup with a score of 24, in- 
cluding a handicap of 2. In the Travers Island Trophy 
shoot Mr. Hodgman’s handicap of 1 made him winner, 
with a score of 25. Splendid sport was provided in this 
event, Messrs. Billings, Stein and Sheldon registering 
24 each in the contest for second honors. 

The summaries: 

Monthly Cup.—Twenty-five clay pigeons; handicap. 
T. Lenane, Jr. (4), 21; George Lyon (scratch), Pe ol 
W. Billings (2), 19; R. R. Debacher (4), 19; E. R. 
De Wolfe (4), 19; A. W. Church (2), 19; H. H. Duden 
(6), 18; Conrad Stein (3), 21; F. A. Hodgman (2), 22; 
D. L. Culver (3), 21; W. S. Johnes (6), 12; P. S. Shel- 
don (6), 14; B. M. Cushing (scratch), 8; J. I. Branden- 
burg (5), 21. Won by George Lyon. 





























es 





The Humi- 
Nor is that all! 
: Kept in an air tight receptacle like this 
an hanJsome jar TUXEDO mellows and 
grows smoother and smoother, 
and more delightful 








You Can Buy Tuxedo Everywhere 


Glass Humidor Jars in two sizes, 50c & 90c 






“3 Famous green tin with gold 
letterin ; curved tofit pocket 







Convenient pouch, 
inner-lined with 
eenneey wae 5c 









THE AMERICAN 
TOBACCO COMPANY 






pigeons; — 
244, ecu ge ry ae | 
- Debacher (6), : 


Club ag Fide enty-five 


53 L. 
P. S. ‘Sheldon (6), 


5. Seek ¢ (6), 173 
6 Brandenburg (5), 


. M. Cushing (scratch), 14; J. 
ji . - Hodgman in shoot-off with H. 


Accumulation er five clay pigeons; handi- 
; George Lyon ae 21; 

Debacher (5), R. 
Church (2), 22; H. 
2 punaneee (2), 124? 


. Billings (2 ay, 234 
De Wolfe (3), 
Conrad ‘Stein G 2), 
Culver (1), 22; 
don (6), 22; B. M. Cushing ‘aaa, 14; i 
Won by F. A. Hodgman. 
Island Trophy.—Twenty-five clay pigeons; 
, 23; George Lyon (scratch), 
R. R. Debacher OF 21; e 


burg (5), 19. 


handicap. T. Lenane, J 
2 £ 7, Billings (2), 24; 


Hodgman (1), 25; 


Duden (2), 24; D. 
. Sheldon (6), 24; B 


(1), 21; W. S. Johnes (6), 16; P. 


M. Cushing (5), 16; J. I. Brandenburg (5), 23. Won 
by F. A. Hodgman. 

One Hundred Clay migeee. .—Handicap and scratch. 

Lenane, Jr. ae eorge Lyon, 91—o—91; C. W. 
Billings, 80—8—88; R. R. Debacher, 59—20—79; E. R. 
De Wolfe, 6s—13—78; A. W. Church, 76—9—85; H. H. 
Duden, 59—22—81; Conrad Stein, 76—10—86 ; F. A. Hodg- 
man, 88—8—96; ty Culver, 80—7—87; W. S. Johnes, 
35—24—59; P. S. Sheldon, 56—24—80; B. M. Cushing, 
52—0—52; J. I. Brandenburg, 62—20—82. Scratch divi- 
sion won by George Lyon and handicap section by F. 
A. Hodgman. 

Distance Handicap.—Twenty-five clay pigeons. T. 
Lenane, Jr. (17yds.), 15; George Lyon (21yds.), 17; C. 
W. a (igyds.) 18; R. R. Lyon, 16; C. W. Bill- 
ings, 17; E. R. De wrolte 12; R. R. Debacher, 11; A. 
W. Church, 15; H. H. Duden (17yds.), 17; Conrad Stein 
(1gyds.), 8; F. A. Hodgman (19yds.), 11; D. L. Culver 
os ), 15; J. I. Brandenburg “ere. ), 15. Won by 

R. Debacher in shoot-off with C. W. Billings. 

eye Clay oS ek George Lyon, 
16; (C Billings, 17; E. R. +. Wolfe, 12; R. R. 
Debacher, 11; A. W. Church, 15; H. H. Duden, 9; Conrad 
Stein, 14; F. A. Hodgman, 18; D. L. “Culver, 16; B. M. 
Cushing, 14; J. I. Brandenburg, 15. Won by a: A. 
Hodgman. 

Special Handicap.—Fifty clay pigeons. T. Lenane, 
Jr (7%), 44%; George Lyon (scratch), 42; C. W. Bill- 
ings (4), 45; R. R. Debacher (10), 46; E. R. De Wolfe 
(614), 3746; A. W. Church (4%), 434%; H. H. Duden 
G1), 37; Conrad Stein (5), 42; L. Culver (314), 44% 5 

P. S. Sheldon (12), 37; B. Pa “Cushing (12), 39; J. I. 
Brandenburg (10), 43. Won by R. R. Debacher. 





Crescent Athletic Club. 


Bay Ridge, Nov. 29.—J. S. Lawson won the feature 
event today, a handicap match at 100 clay birds for the 
“Take Home” trophy. 

Clinton R. James won the scratch contest at 100 
“birds,” his score totalling 70. The runner up was J. 
S.. Lawson, with 58. Miss Jessie Thorpe’s four strings 
in this match were 7, 12, 5 and 8, a total of 32. 

The scores follow: 

Stake Trophy.—25 clay birds; handicap. R. James 
(3), 22; J. S. Lamson (6), 22; George on NS (scratch), 
19; Fred Schmidt (2), 19; F. Weilbacher ), 18; “3. S. 
McCaigh (0), 173 John Schultz (2), 17; *J. S. Zergason 
(o), 17; Frank ‘Mendes (3), 21; *Theo. Butts (0), 21; 
Frank Hazard rhs ss: G. HH. Bailey fo), 43 J. H. 
Schenck (scratch), 13; Miss Jessie Thorpe (scratch), 5. 
C. R. James and J. S. Lamson tie for leg. 

*Guest. 

Take Home Trophy.—100 clay birds, handicap, strings 
of 25. J. S. Lamson (handicap 6), 22, 22, 16, 22, total 82; 
im James (handicap) of 3), 22, 18, 21, 20, total 81; 
George Bingham (scratch), 20, 18, 18, 17, total 73; F. 
Weilbacher (handicap 6), 18, 22, 17, 12, total 69; J. H. 
Spencer (scratch), 16, 12, 12, 12, total 52. Won by Lam- 
son, 
Scratch Shoot.—100 clay birds; strings of 25. C. R. 
James, 18, 17, 20, 15; total, 70. J. S. Lamson, Io, 16, 16, 
16; total, 58. *H. J. Spencer, 12, 12, 16, 12; total, 52. 
*, Weilbacher, 11, 6, 12, 16; total, 45. Miss Jessie 
Thorpe, 7, 12, 5, 8; total, 32. Won by C. R. James. 

Sweepstakes Shoot.—15 clay birds; handicap. J. S. 
Lamson (4), 15; C. R. James (2), 13; George Bingham 
(6), 10; EF. Weilbacher (4), 8 Won by Lamson. 

Sweepstakes Shoot.—15 clay birds; handicap, J. S 
Lamson (4), 13; F. Weilbacher (4), 11; C. R. James (2), 
11; George Bingham (6), 9. Won by Lamson, 

Sweepstakes Shoot.—15 clay birds; handicap. C, R 
James (2), 12; George Bingham (6), 11; J. S., Lamso: 
(3), & Won by C. R. James. 





Laurel House Gun Club. 

Lakewood, N. J., Nov. 29.—Frederick P. Kimbal 
won the Kayser silver trophy at the Laurel House Gui 
Club shoot to-day with a score of 47 clay birds out o 
50. The event was the conclusion of the tournamen 
postponed from Thanksgiving Day because of rai 
Other scores were: F. F. Vanderhof (scratch), 45; A 
J. McClure, 43; J. Luther Bright, 42; Dr. C. O. Kayser, 
41; William G. Schauffler, Jr., 39, and A. D. Davis, 4 
The thirty-five pound turkey, the prize for the twenty 
five bird shoot, was won by J. L. Bright and F. P. 
Kimball jointly with the score of 23. 


Stamford Yacht Club. 
Stamford, Conn., November 29, 1913. 
E. L. Scofield won the cup at the postponed Thanks- 
giving Day shoot at Stamford (Conn.), Yacht Club to 
day by a score of 45 under a handicap of 3. The total 
scores were: E. L. Scofield (45), 3; E. L. Hatch (45), 14; 
R. J. Sanderson (45), 14; Byrd W. Wenman (44), 13; 
G. G. Dominick (44), 9; A. J. Bell (43), 9; R. H. Gilles 
pie (39), 5; H. C. Reed (36), 16; R. W. McAdams (29), 
16; E. William Weber (19), 16; H. C. Fleitman (9), & 


Pinehurst Classic. 
Pinehurst N. C., Dec. 6, 1913. 

Twenty-one states and the Dominion of Canada were 
represented in Pinehurst’s classic Trap Shooting Handi- 
oe last January; significant indication of its national 
ame: 

(New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Massachu- 
setts, Maine, ‘Ohio, Illinois, Iowa, Indiana, Michigan, 
Delaware, Tennessee, District of Columbia, Georgia, 
Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Florida, Maryland, Ontario, Canada. 

The following are among the prominent shots who 
have attended every shoot since the first annual in 1908, 
gratifying evidence of loyalty: 

Cc. W. Billings, New York; Dr. J. H. Dreher, Wil 
mington, N. C.; Dr. D. i, Culver, Jersey City, N. J. 
Walter Huff, Macon, Ga.; E. H. Storr, Richmond, Va. 
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In this list of regular attendants you have class sug- 
gestive of the “speed” of the field. 

H. E. Edwards, J. P. Sousa, H. D. Gibbs, Fred Gil- 
bert, R. H. Bruns, R. L. Spotts, J. Clark, Jr., F. D. 
Kelsey, D. A. Edwards, Woolfolk Henderson, Homer 
Clark, Henry Powers, T. H. Keller, Jr., C. N. Newcomb, 
Al Heil, F. S. Wright, Paes Jennings, W. T. Laslie, Al 
aviae, & F. Wulf, Leu Colquitt, Ben Donnelly, J. G. S. 
Dey, E. Buckwalter, S. U. Putnam, W. F. Clark, 
C. D. Coburn, Geo. Waddell, Sam Leever, G. L. Lyon, 
J., A. Blunt, Fredk. Plum, Jas. Craig, W. H. Jones, Brad. 
Timns, Arthur Lyon, Bart Lewis. 

HERBERT L. JILLSON, Secretary. 


Avondale Gun Club. 

Chicago, Ill., December 1, 1913. 
This is a little late, but you will have plenty of 
time for next issue and won’t have to stay up all 
night. Our annual turkey shoot did not bring out 
as many as previously but those there had a grand 
time. We are getting the City Fathers interested. 
Most of club members were at Grass Lake, Cary, and 
at other places waiting for the loved ones to come over, 
knowing it would be a year before they may go out 
again for the Mallards. We had 77 birds on the 
grounds and all were disposed of by 4 P. M., starting 

at 9.30. Two traps going. 
JAMES F. CLANCY, Secretary. 


Shot at. Broke. 

Pie DOOD se sircccccess aga ; ‘ 77 
Ald Krumholz . 59 
 MEGISBET scncces ine 23 
EEE cavsucewsesvecdse Gossenscrcsubus 81 

J. Brockman 62 


O. Johnson ...... 19 












W. Bredfeldt 98 
{ Burmeister 92 

iy ENED eee veavdcachestucadus tees 94 
Tie. MIO dncdconnthaececdecconss< 100 95 
Ald Trebing 100 gl 
Te, SE. Scescccvacconvesccacedsseetes 100 90 
i. SN tavevercacssnyaeresaseeanescuenh 75 67 
ls, SEO, ccncasdccuenevusttveevadas 100 &8 
Mee CRSINOE kc ciavdvancsasivstiocbecdnce 75 54 “ 
Ty HN ac coxcwcevctsinees ceedeadas 100 73 — 
iy) MEME, vig vined dec vasedeceecucacuace 100 79 Bis. - 
{ Cipaey vaweneaes ceerssesatewusninese 75 67 To G * 3 

PU. «dcaxCnen soudtabanddansevene 100 7 
Se PE SS vndicceecucswadavecesnresses 75 62 O lve 
e —— Saisrtiendieess bavesaseueesave 75 43 ° A 

BUNGE, Savdiatavacasetevesvscxateeee 75 51 } 

CR, CRINGE. vic covcencecnsceeséncncocune 75 48 O Receive 
BEGG CEPIOM  cedccncudecsnsvevscedus 75 5 ¥ 
i EME, Witinsiwacexcscexacusveaweres 50 17 

Sy ONE accuenceatecdaoeeancaree 75 48 
CME scichvesdoveceonacetbeaeeeanes 75 61 
Ee EMOTE cccccvapedtccaconcececesene 50 19 
PEE “ade nandnesandcidnecthssetaaees 50 40 
B. Stecker 25 II 
Dr. Schaffer 75 55 
W. Adams 50 43 
W. Huepel 50 41 

McDonald 25 8 
Dallen 25 14 

J. Soderman 25 © j 





Cincinnati Revolver Club. 


The Red team had the advantage of one man in the 
match on December 3, and finished winners by a 


affords pleasure and satisfaction. At Christmas time or at 
score of 1,087 to 953. The individual average on each . e . 
team was the same, 136, and if Capt. Schaefer of the any season a man, woman or boy who enjoys life in the open 


Blues had been present the result would very likely 


— Note ogo & be S © Se gemeee oo lee 8 will appreciate a Winchester as a gift. Winchester guns are 
Reds w he bri ar of the evening’s co , maki e e e . 

o total of tag, which in the chub ‘Teseeh for. twome made for all kinds of shooting, and from the eighteen differ- 
shots. On his last target he made a fine group of # 


f ‘s, b iled ibl fect, b i i i 
fe oon, Wddins feos ent models it is an easy matter to select one to meet any 
SF Sie teeuty hate wore out olf the tinh, Mt Con shooting requirement. Dealers everywhere handle Winchester 


was high man for the Blues, and tied for second 
place with Col. Hake on 160. At the conclusion of 


the series of team matches, a handicap event will be 
s d, f hy d d by Col. Hake; th - 
ny ‘showing. the "Sass Genet ioral ‘ee “his THE GUNS OF KNO WN REPUTA TION 


work to win. Red Team. AND PRO VED SUPERIORIT as 


i TE, TE: Sip i cncdacecurses 10 9 9 9 6—43 
9 9 8 8 8-42 
10 10 9 8 6—43 
E 10 10 10 10 7—47— 175 
Ot. Conn: BRR sscccscseccve 10 10 —38 
. . 9 9 2 ‘cs 7 6 3. 16 A. TE Feel . -ccceveceucass 8 8 5 3 3-27 
0. So 7 2 ee 8 5 3 .~ae= 'F $7 77 3 
9 9 8 8 7—4I— 160 ae 9 6 6 § Hp 
Bic: - TOM ccncecacccueces 8 7 7 6 5—33 BOD auc. cncweseedinccainscvacd pappbdetwendewnecsunee 1,087 i. 0 4 5 3 3-25— 117 
10 9 9 8 844 Blue Team. PIE Shs recncacecdesensuacvage 9 8 6 5 —28 
wm? * Pe We GE dacaene ceeds tacneanas 10 9 8 7 6—40 ae x 2 ae 
8 8 9 Ito 7—42— 156 9 8 8 8 6—39 2 oS oe 4—32 
De PRMD Sevccuscuscereveescts 10 10 7 6 5—38 10 7 7 7 6-37 6 5 4 3 3-a— 66 
9 8 8 7 6-38 1 9 9 8 8 —4q— Itt 2. <a 
10 8 6 S 5 2 Bis. Din Wei cox ccnceen ests 9 8 7 7 6-37 FORE © ccdccvincccecdveceaustecetchaueuscacseceraseenin 953 
10 7 7—36— 1 9 9 8 8 741 Oe 
J. F. Stevenson (Capt.) .... 9 8 8 7 6—38 9 8 6 8 es Birmingham Gun Club. 
9 8 8 6 637 9 9 9 8 8—43— 159 Report of shooting at the Birmingham Gun Club 
10 8 8 7 7—40 WD, (GARB iv dncccecccdvexccdences 10 9 8 6 .—37 on Thanksgiving Day and regular shoot November 30. 
10 8 7 6 4—35— 150 1 8 7 6 5—36 T. Herbert Fox, “professional,” led the shooting 
KK. W. Stevenson acocccccces 9 @ § § O——R 9 9 9 8 7—42 on the regular shooting day of the Birmingham Gun 
10 6 6 § 4-31 9 7 6 6 5—33— 148 Club. His score of 92 was made on a rainy and dark 
io 10 8 § 5—38 hy, Tee  . hccdecsiacsctasoua 10 10 6 6 5—37 afternoon. which was a remarkable piece of work under 
8 8 7 5 5—33— 134 1 9 7 6 6—38 the conditions. ? 
a ce kxesivetecndtesensss 9 6 3 3 .—a2I 9 9 8 7 6—39 P. B. Plummer’s score of 67 out of 75 was also good, 
8 4 43-38 5 5 9 8 7—34— 148 as he reached the ground late and shot in the dark. 
S @ §° 4 3-@ Be NWSE. cvccvccccccccsscscces 10 6 5 4 3-28 On Thanksgiving Day E. M. Cornwell led the 
5 3 + —I4—- 9 9 § 5 4-32 shooting with the good score of 92 out of his roo. 
Be. LamGis cccccdvcseccccovcens 7, 6 3 « “—6 1o 8 7 6 4-35 The conditions were good with the exception of a 
6 5 4 4 3-22 6 6 10 4 4—30— 125 deceptive light. 
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TART on your fall hunt supplied with Peters Shells—the ammunition that you can 


always depend on for shooting quality and results. 
It is not necessary to use high-priced ammunition to win success at the traps or in the field. 


al 


“STEEL WHERE STEEL BELONGS” 


SHOT-GUN SHELLS 


give real and complete satisfaction, but their cost is within the reach ofall. Barton Lewis won the U. S. 
Amateur Championship at Dayton, O., June 17, 1913, scoring 195 out of 200 with Peters ‘‘ Target ’’— 


medium priced shell for Bulk Smokeless. Chas. A. 
United States, scoring 197 out of 200 with Peters ‘‘High Gun’*—medium priced Shell for Dense Smokeless. 


Say PETERS when buying ammunition for your next tournament or hunt. 
Sportsmen’s Handy Book, with 1913 Game Laws. FREE for the asking. 


THE PETERS CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


Branches: 


NEW ORLEANS 





NEW YORK 





oung won the Professional Championship of the 


SAN FRANCISCO 





Dec. 13, 1913. 
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Y. B. Lecroy of the Ensley Gun Club shot for the 


first time in several months. 
E. M. Cornwell also made the first perfect score 


made in some weeks. 
Scores on November 29—Regular Practice. 








Shot At. Broke, 
EUEEC MME). cui ce beknckeckeesea abs swe 100 91 
Mrs. O. LL. Gari ...... Sobesesikapheace 100 go 
Bs Rs ROO ince cccscectvccacecnes 100 87 
T. Randolph 100 84 
[id <pshuseremanes's 100 80 
Charles Perry 100 73 
ee A \o cat obuskukwnckase see 75 67 
ic Ma MENNNR och cinanascsdemarcnceenes 100 65 

Some of the Scores on Thursday—Thanksgiving. 

Shot At. Broke 
i Ss NL onc nbduscuntenesaspeges 100 92 
Mrs. Garl .... 100 83 
SNE ebekasse poe 100 81 
Y. Lecroy 100 79 
PRION sc wsknetest bit vcssenenientansnes 100 78 








Nemours (Ladies) Gun Club. 
Wilmington, Delaware, Dec. 4, 1913. 

Yesterday the ladies of the Nemours Gun Club took 
part in a match called the “Pepple Shoot,” a fifty bird 
event. This shoot was outlined by Mrs. Ruth Alexander 
Pepple, a well known writer and trap-shooter of Erie, 
Kansas. Some time ago Mrs. Pepple became interested 
in the Nemours Gun Club and wrote them suggesting 
this shoot for which she furnished eight prizes. 

The following extract from Mrs. Pepple’s letter gives 
an excellent idea of the gonditions: 

“T would suggest laying aside all class distinctions 
as the prizes are limited in number and there are no 
duplicates, letting each one go into it to do her best. 

“This shoot to be held some afternoon when it is 
convenient to have a large attendance with fifty targets 
in twenty-five events to be shot at. 

“The prizes will go according to the scores made. 

“There will be two special prizes to be given to the 
lady who breaks the highest number of targets in the 
last string of twenty-five shot at, regardless of whether 
she has won one of the other prizes or not. 

“These prizes will be sent wrapped so as to disguise 
the nature as much as possible-and are not to be opened 
by anyone until the shoot is over, the scores compiled, 
and the Club is gathered in the Club House. The arti- 
cles will be numbered on the inside wrapper so there 
will be no difficulty in awarding them. I would further 
Suggest that some disinterested party have this in 
charge; one of the gentlemen, perhaps of the Du Pont 
Gun Club.” 

The shoot was run exactly as Mrs. Pepple had sug- 
gested, and proved to be a most interesting and excitin 
one due to the fact that the prizes were kept secret unti 
the close of the shoot. 

Miss Harriet D. Hammond won first prize with a 
total of 37 out of 50 shot at. The prize was a souvenir 
spoon of Kansas. 

The second prize, a volume on “Shooting,” by A. 
Innes Shand, went to Miss Bessie V. Carson, total 33 


out of 50. 


Mrs. W. A. Joslyn took third prize, “The Price of 
the Prairie,” by Margaret Hall McCarter, total score 27 
out of 50. ; 

The fourth prize was won by Mrs. Bertha McKaig 
with a score of 26. It was a volume entitled “On Sec- 
ond Thought.” 

Mrs. J. R. Bradley won fifth prize, another volume 
by Margaret Hall McCarter, entitled “The Peace ot 
Solomon Valley.” Mrs. Bradley’s score was 25 out of 50. 

The sixth prize, a gun chamois, was won by Mrs. 
Harry J. Stidham with a total of 23 out of 50. 

The seventh prize, a drawn work handkerchief, was 
won by Mrs. B. V. Clark with a score of 18 out of 50. 

Mrs. E. L. Riley and Miss J. P. Hirst tied for eighth 
rrize, each having a total of 17 out of 50. In the drawing 
for the winner, Mrs. Riley won—the prize was a volume 
of poems entitled “Gray’s Elegy and other Poems.” 

The two special prizes awarded to the two contest- 
ants who broke the greatest number of targets in the 
last string of twenty-five, went to Miss Hammond and 
Miss Carson. Miss Hammond won the special prize for 
first high gun in the last 25 with the remarkable score 
of 22. The prize was one year’s subscription to the 
“Sportsman’s Review.” 

The special prize for the second high gun in the last 
25 went to Miss Carson, whose score was 20 out of 25. 
The prize was a year’s subscription to “Outdoor Life.” 

The event yesterday was one of the most enjoyable 
of the season and the Nemours shooters owe a rousing 
vote of thanks to Mrs. Pepple for the great interest she 
has shown in their club. 

In the handicap event for the Major Ramsay Trophy, 
Miss J. P. Hirst and Mrs. J. R. Bradley tied, but in the 
shoot-off which followed Miss Hirst won and will be the 
wearer of the medal until the next regular shoot. 

Scores follow: 


Class A. 25 25 + Total 
Mass H. D. Hammond..< sjec......0. 15 22 37 
BEER ONE. As TORII 66 c0canseeccen ces 12 15 27 
Bree Alice Ridley. s...0.c00sceveex0ss 8 7 15 
Miss Bessie V. Carson......cccccsess 13 20 33 
SEER. Baek MUROLE 6 sc ccesscckseussee 16 9 25 
NN se) CEM E Es con cea cusaciencenes 9 8 17 

Class B. 
Ne a MANO 06. co scsc ews eenaneice 6 II 7 
EtG, Se Vio SU AEBONL. sv ccccccuscvsessse 7 a 7 
a Be eee 12 II 23 
Ra ah MEOMENEE n.cnccvescscivcesietciios 13 13 26 
SEER e Mee WF) LE Ry ceiccccinedeieveatde 7 II 18 
Class D. 
Mises Amy Schofield... .c.ccesscesee 4 4 8 


.. Thanksgiving Team Round. 

The mail match team round shot on Thanksgiving 
Day resulted in scores of widely different merit. Some 
blamed the climatic conditions for their mediocre show- 
ing, but the bard of the Jersey City archers evidenced 
no such tendency in the following verses: 

“The shooting on Thanksgiving Day 
That we all did together 

Was much too bad for us to lay 
The blame upon the weather.” 


A new archer at Devon who, while in college, was 
a star football player, shot with Mr. Hale and_after- 
ward sent in his scores accompanied by these lines: 
“To the Devon Polo Ground 
Our automobile thundered. 
There we vowed to shoot a round "i 
Of nought below five hundred. 
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“Frozen by the swirling snow 
Soon home appeared like Heaven. 
At last we both were glad to go, 
Content with thirty-seven.” 


A curious result of esoteric physiological and psy- 
chological responses to similar stimuli appeared in the 
case of the gentlemen from Pittsburgh, who expressed 
themselves in this manner: 


“With some to shoot in a mist and drizzle 
Invites disaster, causes a fizzle. 
With us, however, the case is reversed— 
We then do our best, in sunshine our worst.” 
In other parts of our country the weather seemed 
to arouse no comment, the attention of the archers be- 
ing too fixed on making high scores to permit noticing 
anything else. Thus when he forwarded his report the 
poet of the Newton Archers sang: 
“Rising early with the lark, 
Shooting then until the dark, 
With the hunger of the shark, 
Keen for that five hundred mark, 
Strong and eager for the fray 
On the Newton Field to-day 
Five good men stood forth to play 
Buoyed up by Vitalait.” 
In Chicago the hope of good scoring was granted 
realization for at least one individual, thus leading the 
brave little band to voice its enthusiasm in this paean: 


“Five mighty men arose in the West, 
Five mighty men to do their best 
(Four to do well and the fifth to shine 
With a full five hundred and twenty-nine.” 
Modern mythology has influenced the minds of some 
of our archers, as witness the following: 
“At Bloomfield Messrs. Pettit and Clay 
Tried to chase the jinx away. 
Instead, however, Clay and Pettit 
By a turn of fortune, met it.” 
That at Wayne there is need for a bard who can 
sing in flowing meter is proven by the couplet: 
‘Archers of Wayne 
Least said, least pain.” 


Men. 96 Arrows at 60 Yards. 


Phertig GPa). ccccccces 95-581 
Bishop (Chic.)......... 23-131 23-137 22-144 21-117 89-529 
i (Peh.) weuavess oes 24-160 23-131 22-118 22-116 91-525 

lmer caeree Karnes 22-144 22-120 24-122 24-124 92-510 
Holmes (Pgh.)......... 93-505 
Taylor (CHiC.) ..ccccce 2I-115 22-126 23-114 24-114 90-458 
Wilder (Newton) ..... 21-109 23-125 24-100 20-100 88-434 
Nichols (Chic.) ...... 21-125 2I- 99 19- QI 23-107 84-422 
Smith (Newton) ..... 23-117 23-107 22-102 21- 93 89-419 
Switzler (Newton) ... 17- 22-126 21- 95 21-121 81-411 
Spear (Newton) ..+... 22-116 19- 99 20- 96 23- 95 84-406 
Stauffer CPEN.)... 200006 72-296 
Pendry (Chic.) ....... 14- 44 15- 81 19- 95 18- 70 66-290 
Weston (Chic.) ....... 20- 80 14- 62 16- 64 17- 83 67-289 
Baeereel, Ch Gd cncss 13- 67 Il- §3 10- 50 Q- 41 43-211 
Peckham (Newton) I5- 61 13- 45 17- 63 II- 41 56-210 
Pettit (Blmfid.) ...... 14- 66 12- 52 12- 32 10- 46 48-196 
Se Ge HD oes dcceccn 16- 72 12- 50 I2- 42 10- 30 52-194 
Milne (J. C.) ...cccce 1o- 38 12- 52 14- 50 13- 53 49-193 
Clay GiimGg.) .<icsee 4- 20 13- 61 10- 54 14- 58 41-193 
Mrs. Dunlap (Wayne) 9- 23 7- 23 14- 58 13- 63 43-167 
Hale (Wayne).......... 37-155 
Powell (Wayne) ..... 9-17. 9 27. 7- 21 + Q- 47 34-112 
Lehman(Devon)........ 13- 37 
Emerson (Wayne) ... 0- 0 I- 5 4-14 4-14 9Q- 33 

Women. 96 Arrows at 50 Yards. 
Mrs. Gray (Newton).. 23-125 22-120 24-120 22-124 91-4890 
Mrs. Smith (Newton). 22-110 23-123 23-117 22-118 90-468 
Mrs. -Dunlap (Wayne) 19- 91 17- 67 22-114 16- 92 74-364 
Miss Brewer (Newton) 15- 63 13- 53 20- 70 16- 82 64-268 
Miss Pierce (Newton) 15- 53 15- 73 17-53 16- 74 63-253 
Mrs. Elmer (Newton) 9- 37 II- 37 II- 49 10- 42 41-165 
D. Smith (Newton).. 10- 44 6-16 8 30 8- 34 32-124 
Miss Love (Wayne)... 5-17 8 30 2 6 6-16 21- 69 
Mrs. Powell (Wayne) 5-15 2-12 7-19 2-14 16- 60 
Mrs. Emerson (Wayne) 5- 13 5-19 8-14 2- 6 20- 52 
Miss Watson (Wayne) I- § 2-12 2 7 3-15 8 39 
Children. 96 Arrows at 40 Yards. 

Dorothy Smith (Newton) 19-91 19-95 20-92 17-83 75-361 
Philip Wiider (Newton). 4-18 8-20 10-40 12-24 34-102 
B. P. Gray, Jr. (Newton) 9-39 12-46 8-40 17-63 46-188 
Francis Wales (Newton). 8-36 7-33 8-16 5-15 28-100 
Colin Studds (Wayne)... 4-22 3-7 6-20 4-26 17- 75 
Jenkins Powell (Wayne). 3-9 3-5 4-12 2-6 12+ 32 
Eastman Studds (Wayne) 2-4 0-0 0-0 I-I 3 § 


ROBERT P. ELMER. 


The Bloomfield Archers. 

Bloomfield, N. J., Dec. 1.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
For the second time we were able to use our new range, 
the scores being reported below. Meteoric. conditions 
for Saturday and Sunday: cloudy, damp, raw east wind. 

Doubl American Round—Nov. 28. 














7 6oyds. soyds. 4oyds. Total. 
F. Nelson Clay......... 22-110 =. 25-135. Ss 30-166 77-411 
27-97 27-143 +=. 29-163. 83-403 
160-814 
Double American Round—Nov. 28. 
6oyds. soyds. goyds. Total. 
F. Nelson Clay ........ 26-124 27-109 30-176 83-409 
24-104 28-158 28-128 80-390 
163-799 
Alleed POW cciicccic 10-26 21-91 25-109 seuss 
19- 63 16- 64 16- 74 51-201 
107-427 
Harry Bennett ......... 4- 16 9-37. 10-40 23- 93 
10- 36 17- 65 15- 63 42-164 
: E : 65-257 
Miss Bergquist (practice at soyds. only). 
F. NELSON CLAY. 
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IVE shooters the practice they 
need to improve their shooting at 
the club or afield. Try the hand- 

trap practice and you'll have more 
pleasure with your shotgun and be- 
come a better shot. 


Why Not Use 
A HAND-TRAP 


selves to shooters. 
the flying of live birds. 


ELUSIVE AND DIFFICULT TARGETS 








at the camp, in the motor boat 


Fi throwing clay targets while 
or along the shore? 


oS ae 


The HAND-TRAP 
loaded ” ready to 
throw its swift clay 
“ bird’ when the trig- 
ger is pressed. 


EGULATION of distance, 
height and speed of target’s 
flight is controlled by opera- 


Many clever schemes of using it suggest them- 


Targets may be thrown to imitate 


HE hand-trap is thoroughly prac- 
tical, being light, strong and sim- 
ple to operate. Handsomely fin- 

ished. Folds up to fit into a suit case. 
Weight, 6 lbs. Ask your dealer. If 
he cannot supply you, write us. 


PRICE $2.50, f. 0. b., CHICAGO OR WILMINGTON 


DU PONT POWDER COMPANY 


Established 1802 
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Wilmington, Delaware 
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Telegraph Matches Wanted 

THe Du Pont Gun Club, of Wilmington, 
Delaware, desires to shoot a series of five month- 
ly telegraphic matches with several other gun 
clubs throughout the country, and the secretaries 
of the clubs who are interested in this proposition 
are requested to communicate with E. R. Galvin, 
502 Du Pont Building, Wilmington, Delaware. 

For suggested rules to govern such matches 
the following is submitted: 

Each match to be held on the club’s home 
shooting ground and on the first regular shoot- 
ing day in each month. It is not necessary for 


- all clubs to shoot on the same day of the week. 
If any club should be shooting a match race, or 
a league race on some ground other than their 
own, the scores made there can be counted, but 









the scores of individual members of clubs, who 
may be attending tournaments, or shoots away 
from home cannot be counted. Open only to 
amateurs. 


Clubs desiring to take part in this race should 
immediately send in the day of the week, and the 
week of the month when their first regular shoot 
is held. All bona fide club members can shoot in 
the race each month, but the ten high scores only 
shall be counted. 


Each race to consist of 25 regulation targets 
per man; each contestant to stand on the 16yd. 
mark and the first 25 targets shot at from 16yds. 
during the day to count. 

Each club must furnish a list of its members 
and their addresses prior to Dec. 20. New gun 
club members will not be eligible to compete in 
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Stick, 
Powder, 
Cream 


“*The kind that won’t smart or dry on the face” 































offer perfect shaving 
comfort. 


In the Holder-Top Shavy- 
ing Stick, the top furnishes 
a holding surface that 
makes the stick as easy of 
manipulation when its last 
available bit is left as when 


it is entirely new. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


Men’s Combination Package 


consisting of a liberal trial sample of Williams’ 
Holder-Top Shaving Stick, Shaving Powder, 
Shaving Cream, Jersey Cream Toilet Soap, 
Violet Talc Powder and Dental Cream. Post- 
paid tor 24 cents in stamps. 

A sing‘e sample of either of the above 
articles sent for 4 cents in stamps. 


Address The J. B. Williams Co. 
Dept.A, Glastonbury, Conn. 


Arter shaving use Williams’ Talc Powder 
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club roster for at least thirty days. 

All scores to be wired to E. R. Galvin, 592 
Du Pont Building, Wilmington, Delaware, on the 
day of the shoot and signed with the name of 
the club. The messages to be sent collect and to 
give only the last name of the ten high men and 
their scores, for example: “Jones, twenty-five; 
Smith, twenty-five; Brown, twenty-four; Harri- 
son, twenty-three; Johnson, twenty-two; Olson, 
twenty-two; Jenks, twenty-one; Grant, twenty; 
Jackson, twenty; Millettwenty; total two hund- 
red twenty-two. Sign name of club.” 

Where a club has two or more members of 
the same name, the initials should also be given, 
for example: “John Jones, twenty-five; Sam 
Jones, twenty-five; William Smith, twenty-three; 
F. Smith, twenty-three; Miller, twenty; Grant, 


their matches until their names have been on the 
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twenty; Jackson, twenty; Harrison, twenty; John 
Brown, twenty; Earl Brown, twenty-two. Total 
two hundred eighteen. Sign name of the club.” 
All such wires to be confirmed in writing. 

When all scores are in they will be furnished 
the sporting weeklies for publication, with a copy 
to each club. 

In case any club desires to receive by wire 
the scores made by any or all of the other clubs 
competing in the race, it is understood that they 
will be sent this information by each club, pro- 
vided the club receiving the same is willing to 
pay for the telegram or telegrams. 

The Du Pont Powder Company has offered 
a suitable trophy to the club making the highest 
aggregate score in the five matches. It is desired 
to start these matches beginning with the month 
of January. 








Wilmington, Dela., December 1, 1913. 
To the Members of The Interstate Association: 
Gentlemen: 

The secretary and treasurer’s reports cover fully 
the condition and the year’s work of our organiza- 
tion, and I am certain that our members will feel that 
the season has been a successful one. 

It is not my intention to make many recommenda- 
tions, as I feel that the informal meeting held at the 
Hotel Astor, New York City, on November 13th, covers 
well the important matters which will perhaps be brought 
to your attention for consideration. 

Even though some of my recommendations may 
come up through other channels, I feel that it will not 
be amiss to repeat several that were made in my last 
year’s report. 

Recommendations. 

That arrangement be made, at a nominal expense, 
to secure more daily paper publicity for tournaments 
given under our auspices. 

I would again strongly urge that our Association 
begin the work of organizing gun clubs. 

I shall be interested in knowing to what extent 
our invitation to interested amateur trapshooting offi- 
cials will be received. I hope that we will have the 
benefit of the advice of these officials at our meeting 
this year, and that if we are hot favored that we again 
extend the invitation. 

I still feel that we are getting near the time when 
our added money can best be devoted to trophies. 1 
realize that this would be a radical change if made 
now, but suggest that we work to it by allotting a por- 
tion, say 25 per cent. of the registered fund for the 
purchase of trophies, and that a committee of our more 
practical members be instructed to suggest the plan 
of distribution. 

I would further suggest that trophies be given in 
the Grand American Handicap Tournament as follows: 

One for each of the first five places in Preliminary 
Handicap; one for each of the first ten places in Grand 
American Handicap; one for each of the first five 
places in Consolation Handicap; one for each of the 
first five places in the Amateur Championship; one for 
each of the first three places in Amateur Double Cham- 
pionship. 

I would also suggest that trophies be provided for 
the first three places in the subsidiary handicaps. 

By way of explanation, would say that many who 
participate in these events care but little for the money 
winning in comparison with a nice trophy which would 
be preserved and would be something to show for a 
good score, even though the score might not be the 
winning one. 

The plan adopted at our last meeting whereby Mr. 
Elmer E. Shaner was relieved of considerable detail, 
and the taking over of this work by Mr. E. Reed Shaner 
as secretary, has apparently worked out in a most satis- 
factory manner, as was expected, and I hope the or- 
ganization will continue as it now is, in so far as the 
actual operating end is goncerned. 


Report of President and Treasurer-Manager of 
The Interstate Association, Year 1913 


I want to thank the members of this organization 
for their continued co-operation throughout the year. 
I also want to thank our honorary press members and 
their representatives for the co-operation they have 
always given in assisting us to promote the splendid 
sport of trapshooting. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. T. SKELLY, President. 


To the President, Officers and Members of The Inter- 
state Association. 

Gentlemen:—My twenty-first annual report as man- 
ager is herewith submitted. The statistical data in con- 
nection with the year’s work will be found in the sec- 
retary’s and treasurer’s reports, copies of which are 
hereunto annexed. 

Having in former reports gone into extensive de- 
tail, covering all points at great length, in this I deem 
it necessary only to touch on subjects absolutely vital, 
satisfied that such eliminated review will meet all 
requirements, the members of the Association being well 
acquainted with the subject matter at large. 

Proposed Changes in the Trap Rules. 

The opinions of trap shooters who attended Reg- 
istered Tournaments in 1913, as shown by the recent 
poll, coupled with the wide difference of opinions among 
those who expressed their views. through the columns 
of the several sportsmen’s journals, indicates that it 
would be unwise to make any changes at the present 
time in the trap rules. I would, therefore, advocate 
that no changes be made in the trap shooting rules 
as revised in 1909. 

Registered Tournament Policy. 

The Registered Tournament idea has been given 
a thorough test during the past six years and with ad- 
mirable success. The records of more than 10,000 trap 
shooters who. competed at one to fifty or more regis- 
tered tournaments during the past six years are on 
file in the Department of Records. The list comprises 
trap shooters in every one of our States and territories. 
as well as a number in the Dominion of Canada. It is 
needless to say that the matter of compilation entailed 
a vast amount of work, but the Association now has 
valuable data which can be used as a basis for its future 
work. The Department of Records has become one 
of the most important branches of The Interstate <As- 
sociation’s work. 

It might be well for the Association-to consider a 
suggestion of increasing the scope of the Registered 
Tournament idea. While the plan in vogue is very satis- 
factory, there are some points which could be elaborated 
on with a view of bringing out every possibility of 
the scheme. The time has arrived when every tourna- 
ment of note must of necessity be registered, as the 
contestant now at all times demands official credit fot 
his work. 

Considerable discussion has taken place from time 
to time regarding changes in our Registered Tourna- 
ment policy. In this connection I would state that 
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the Association has a “record not a prospectus,” and 
while it should always be found willing to receive 
suggestions and give them careful consideration, it 
should at the same time feel itself obligated to adopt 
what appears to be the best method to increase in- 
terest and insure best results to all interested. We can- 
mot expect to please every one and must be satisfied 
with the approbation of the majority, which I con- 
fidently believe we have. Is it not evident from the 
results that our present policy gives satisfaction to 
shooters generally? I may also add that I have care- 
fully considered all the schemes proposed and found 
mone other to promise so well as the one adopted in 
1908, and if there is anything else than “clean sport” 
encouraged by it, I am ignorant of its existence. 


State Associations vs. Gun Club Leagues. 

How many ACTIVE State associations are there 
in the whole of the United States? This, a simple 
question, is difficult ot answer. Our records show 
that a great majority of State associations are inactive 
except for the short period necessary to make arrange: 
ments for and conduct the annual State Tournament. 
The remainder of the year, which usually amounts to 
ten months or more, these organizations are practi- 
cally dormant. Our records also indicate that several 
State associations, so-called, exist in name only and 
that they are kept alive merely to reap the benefits 
that can be derived from our Registered Tourna- 
ment policy. 

On the other hand, gun club leagues are active 
practically during the whole of the year, a series of 
one day tournaments being given monthly or semi- 
monthly throughout the entire trap shooting season. 
These friendly tournaments among affiliated clubs do 
much to keep alive a healthy interest in the sport 
Notable examples in this respect are the Western Con- 
necticut Trap Shooters’ League; the Central [Illinois 
Trap Shooters’ League; the Philadelphia Trap Shoot- 
ers’ League; the Central Pennsylvania Trap Shooters’ 
League, and the Western Pennsylvania Trap Shooters’ 
League. 7 

I very much doubt the wisdom of devoting so 
much of our energy in the future to State associations, 
and I would, therefore, advocate that an effort be made 
to establish more gun club leagues in different sec 
tions of the country, having the object in view of event: 
ually contributing a very large portion of our Reg 
istered Tournament Fund to their support. 

The Subsidiary Handicaps. 

It has been stated and argued with considerable 
force that the Subsidiary Handicaps are on the wane, 
but our records do not show such to be the case—on 
the contrary—it would seem that there is more inter- 
est manifested in them today than at any time since 
their inception. These tournaments have grown steadily 
in importance since they were established and _ they 
promise to become as firm fixtures as the Grand Ameri- 
can Handicap. They are now recognized as the events 
of the year in their respective geographical sections 
and they give satisfaction to a large number of trap 
shooters, which is and always has been our aim. A 
general discussion may be of vital importance. 

In view of results accomplished, which are more 
reliable data on which to reason than the most seduc- 
tive hypothesis, I suggest that it would be wisdom 
to continue giving the Subsidiary Handicaps. 

The Grand American Handicap. 

The phenomenal success of the Grand American 
Handicap since its inception in 1900 emboldens me to 
renew a suggestion I thought fit to make in my report 
of 1898 covering the Grand American Handicap at live 


SAVE YOuR FACE 
On Your Razor), 


Rust causes razor dullness. 
8-in-One absolutely prevents 
rust on the minute “‘teeth”’ of 


every razor blade, Always do 

this before and after shaving: 

Draw blade between thumb and | 
forefinger moistened with a little 3-in-One. 


If an “‘ordinary”’ razor, oil strop, too. Then 
—strop and have the most luxurious shave of 
all your life. Oil blade again before putting 


away. : 
3-in-One is sold everywhere in 3 size bottles: 
Trial size, 10c; 3-0z., 25¢; 8-oz., (half pint) 50c. 
Also in Handy Oil Cans, 25c. eo 
FREE Generous sample and scientific 
== **Razor Saver’’ circular. 
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L. C. Smith New Designs With Hunter One Trigger 


Above Illustration is TRAP Grade. 
Price with Two pea = Landes haut abeaedaeaee $55 net HUNTER ARMS Co. 
With Automatic Ejector. MAKERS 


With Automatic Ejector and Hunter One Trigger. ..$86 net 
Write for New Catalogue of New Designs. Prices, $25 to $1,000 net. 776 Hubbard St., FULTON, N. Y. 
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Qdd and Second-Hand Guns 
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Schoverling Daly & Gales 


302-304 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
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We make it reliable. 
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birds, and which, I flatter myself, was received in 
the kindly spirit in which it was tendered, i. e., with 
an eye single to the advancement of the greatest of all 
events, without disparagement to any. It was em- 
phasized by the gratifying success of the Grand Amer- 
ican Handicap of 1913. A success unparalleled in the 
history of trap shooting, where the largest and finest 
array of skilled trap shooters ever marshalled on the 
planet, carried the contest to a close without jar or 
friction. 

Only those actually engaged can fully appreciate 
the enormous task of carrying such a gigantic enter- 
prise to a successful terminus. The 1913 Tournament 
was up-to-date in every respect and subject matter for 
comment by all our sporting journals, and it has 
ever since furnished a conversation topic to the trap 
shooting fraternity. It might be well, however, ta 
ponder the objections raised by experts to the im- 
mensity of such tournaments. Many will agree with 
them that notwithstanding its success, the scale was 
too extensive to obtain the best results possible. On 
this head, of course, room for honest con- 
tention. Tournaments of 
tax the resources of even The Interstate Association 
to the utmost, and success is only attained by Her- 


there is 
such 


culean exertion. 

I would emphasize the fact that from a managerial 
standpoint 501 entries are not unwieldy and from ex 
perience gained this year I believe it possible to man- 
age the Grand American Handicap successfully even 
up to the point of 1,000 entries, but in the interest ot 
contestants to have a greater number of entries than 
this year would, in my opinion, tend to cheapen our 
annual contest by reducing it to the level of a show, 
which we are not by any visible exigency constrained 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Inter- 
state Association for the Encouragement of Trap Shoot- 
ing was held at the Association’s office with the Cor- 
poration Trust Company, 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, 
N. J., on Thursday, December 4th, at 10 o’clock in the 
forenoon. 


The roll-call showed the following members repre- 
sented in person: 

Remington-Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co., by F. 
Hebard and T. 


BD, Glark, A: FF: A. Marshall; E. I. 
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du Pont de Nemours Powder Co., by T. E. Doremus and 
L. J. Squier; Winchester Repeating Arms Co., by F. G. 
Drew; Parker Brothers, by W. F. Parker; the Peters 
Cartridge Co., by W. E. Keplinger and T. H. Keller; 
the Chamberlain Cartridge and Target Co., by Paul 
North; the Western Cartridge Co., by A. J. Norcom and 
H. E. Winans; American Powder Mills, by Murray 
Ballou; Hunter Arms Co., by H. McMurchy and T. H. 
Keller, Jr.; Hercules Powder Company, by J. T. Skelly 
and Edward Banks; the United States Cartridge Co., 
by C. W. Dimick and the Lefever Arms Co., by A. H. 
Durston. 

The United Lead Company and the Selby Smelting 
and Lead Company were represented by proxy. 

Thomas D. Richter and A. J. Dando, of “Sporting 
Life”; H. S. Rosenthal and L. Work, of “Sportsmen’s 


magnitude undoubtedly - 
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to do. I feet confident that this will meet the views 
of the best sportsmen, who had rather fail nobly con- 
testing under difficulties than win what might possibly 
cegenerate into a barren honor, where conditions were 
made easy inducing a multitude to compete no matte: 
hcw much outclassed. I think the Grand American 
Handicap has accomplished all The Interstate Asso- 
ciation proposed in the outset, and probably more, 
but to continue to allow more and more entries 
would, in my view, be retrogressive. It has reached 


that point where it cannot bs the ambition of any 
to make it the largest, but the best in existence. 
In my judgment the Grand American Handicap 


should be so arranged as to make conditions harder 
without departing from our system, and made so that 
it can be finished in one day. Without detracting 
from the interest in the least, conditions might be 


made so that contestants would not exceed four 
hundred. The suggestion that a higher entrance fee, 
more targets to shoot at and more severe handicaps 


would have greater public significance than opening of 
the list to all manner and condition of shooters, is 
worth careful consideration. I would not wish to be 
understood as advocating that the entire tournament 
be conducted on such rigid lines, but the main event 
only--The Grand American Handicap—the remainder 
of the program to be constructed in a manner similar 
to our previous tournaments. By limiting the num- 
ber of entries we would do away with otherwise possi- 
mishaps, such as changes. of 
weather, sudden illness of contestants and other de- 
mands which readily present themselves to all. It 
is certain that the Grand American Handicap has be- 
come a very severe strain on contestants, though the 
sustained them in the last 


ble unavoidable 


stoical fortitude which 





The Interstate Association’s Annual Meeting 


Review’; W. G. Beecroft and W. J. Gallagher, of ‘‘For- 
est and Stream,” and A. W. Higgins, honorary members 
of the association, were also present, as was John R. 
Turner, resident director; E. Reed Shaner, secretary, 
and Elmer E. Shaner, treasurer, of the association. 

The secretary presented and read a copy of the notice 
of the meeting, together with proof of the due mailing 
thereof to each stockholder of the association at. least 
two weeks before the meeting, as required by the by- 
laws. 

The transfer-book and stock-book of the association 
were produced and remained during the meeting open 
to inspection. 

Upon motion, duly made and seconded, the minutes 
of the last meeting were approved. 

Messrs. Thomas D. Richter and Henry S. Rosenthal 
(neither of them being a candidate for the office of 
director) were appointed inspectors of election and duly 
sworn. 

The meeting then proceeded to the election of the 
directors by ballot in accordance with the by-laws. 

The report of the president for the past year was 
presented, read and ordered to be filed. 

The secretary’s detailed report for the past year was 
presented and ordered to be received and filed. 

The financial report of the treasurer for the past 
year was presented and ordered to be received and filed. 

The annual report of the tournament manager was 
also presented and ordered to be received and filed. 

The polls having remained open the period prescribed 
by statute, were ordered closed and the inspectors pre- 
sented their report in writing, showing the following 
persons, stockholders of the association, had received 
the greatest number of votes: 

F. B. Clark, A. F. Hebard and T. A. Marshall, of the 
XRemington-Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co.; T. E. 
Doremus, L. J. Squier and C. A. Haight, of the E. I. 
du Pont de Nemour’s Powder Co.; F. G. Drew, H. S. 
Leonard and W. R. Clark, of the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co.; W. F. Parker, of Parker Brothers; W. E. 
Keplinger and T. H. Keller, of the Peters Cartridge 
Co.; Paul North and J. H. Webster, of the Chamberlin 
Cartridge nad Target Co.; A. J. Norcom and F. W. 
Olin, of the Western Cartridge Co.; Murray Ballou and 
E. B. Drake, of the American Powder Mills; John 
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trial! may not have impressed outsiders as it did those 
whose duties compelled them to follow with scrutiny 
every phase of the contest. 

Whatever view may be taken of these suggestiuns, 
I wish to be understood as making them with an eye 
single to the best interest of The Interstate Associa 
tion devoid of any selfish consideration whatever and 
I am honestly convinced that time will prove my 
prognostications correct. 


The Future. 


Relative to the future there 1s little to say ex- 
cept to repeat what has been said over and oves 
from year to year in the past. The Interstate Asso- 
ciation continues to be to trap shooting what the 
base ball leagues are to the game of base ball, keep- 
ing alive interest in the sport and keeping the in- 
terest unflagging among local clubs. Money expended 
by our members through the Association is well spent. 
no other -form of advertising brings 
individual members. 

While the sport is dormant in a few particular 
localities, our records, and the best information ob- 
tainable from the manufacturers of sportsmen’s supplies, 


In my opinion, 
equal results to our 


show there is more trap shooting now than ever 
before, and interest will continue to accumulate just 
so long as the sport is controlled on the present 


equitable lines. 

Our honorary press members are to be commended 
for their unswerving support of the Association and 
its policies and I wish to acknowledge the aid they 
have given the Association. 

Very respectfully submitted, 


ELMER E. SHANER, Tournament Manager 








Hunter, of the Hunter Arms Co.; J. T. Skelly and Ed- 
ward Banks, of the Hercules Powder Co.; C. H. Dimick 
and Orrin R. Dickey, of the United States Cartridge 
Co.; A. H. Durston, of the Lefever Arms Co.; P. D. 
Beresford and J. R. Wettstein, of the United Lead Co.; 
William B. Stadtfeld, of the Selby Smelting and Lead 
Company, John R. Turner and Elmer E. Shaner. 

The chairman thereupon declared that the above- 
named persons were duly elected directors of the associa- 
tion. 
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Upon motion, duly made and seconded, the secretary 
was directed to file with the records of the association 
for the purpose of reference, the following papers: 

(1) List of stockholders entitled to vote at this meet- 
ing. 
(2) Proxies presented at this meeting. 

(3) Notice of meeting and proof of mailing thereof. 
(4) Inspector’s oath and report. 
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(5) President’s report. 

(6) Secretary’s detailed report for the past year. 

(7) Secretary’s data for quick reference of the Asso- 
ciation’s work for the past year. ; 

(8) Treasurer’s financial report of assessment fund. 

(9) Treasurer’s financial report of registered tourna- 
ment fund. 

(10) Tournament manager’s report. 

Upon motion, duly made and seconded, a meeting 
of the new board of directors for the election of officers, 
ete., was directed to be held immediately after the close 
of the stockholders’ meeting. . 

No further business coming before the meeting, upon 
motion, duly made and seconded, the same’ adjourned. 

The Directors’ Meeting. 

A meeting of the board of directors was held imme- 
diately after the close of the stockholders’ meeting. 
The meeting was called to order by Mr. J. T. Skelly, 
with E. Reed Shaner acting as secretary. 

The following officers were elected to serve during 
the ensuing year: President, F. G. Drew; vice-president, 
F. B. Clark; secretary, E. Reed Shaner; treasurer-mana- 
ger, Elmer E. Shaner. 





ELMER E. SHANER, TREASURER-MANAGER 
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The minutes of the directors’ meeting held December 
5 and 6, 1912, at Jersey City, and June 18, 1913, at Day- 
ton, Ohio, and those of the several mail votes taken 
during the year, were duly approved. 

Upon motion, duly made and seconded, the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted: 

“In view of the fact that 6,700 trap shooters who 
attended registered tournaments in 1913 were requested 
to express their views in regard to proposed changes in 
the trap rules and that only about one-half of them 
replied to this request, the tabulated replies showing as 
follows: 

Are you in favor of changing the standard distance 
for target shooting from i6yds. to 18yds.? 928 yes, 
1,925 no. 

Are you in favor of restricting loads for target 
shooting to 3 drams bulks, or the equivalent in dense 
powder and 1 1-8 oz. of shot? 1,423 yes, 1,385 no. 

Are you in favor of making the regulation distance 
for throwing targets not less than ssyds. nor more than 
65yds.? 1,313 yes, 1,379 no. 

Are you in favor of letting conditions remain as they 
are? 1,405 yes, 965 no. 

Suggestions niade as follows: 

Throw tar@ets 45. 10. GOydss.. 0 ccccocvcscesss Ginnie seuney - 58 
Reduce price of ammunition and do away with pro- 

OSU. . vatecxe totes Radadenres Gia Vedus ctevevhur ae a 
Use handicaps at all tournaments.. or re ee 
Restrict load to 3 drams of powder and 1 1-4 oz. of 











GE Poco ccncXcsose ce Skehibele ddkdetisacuteds oobsamees 33 
Hold gun below elbow until call of ‘Pull’.. 12 
Use smaller gauge guns ........ Ceudds bavedenseevrsawees 12 
EiMe: Cine IRS RERIORE. <56coie iccdcesiacaveivevesévesveces ‘an 
CTRSSIEY SOONERS ids cn cuit a decdeicdestuicdetasareseeve a x 
Throw targets at varying heights... 7 
Change division GE MONG YS... .0.cicccescvcccssccesces erg 


which indicates that there is no necessity at the present 
time for making any changes, be it, 

Resolved, That no changes be made in the trap 
shooting rules as revised in 1909.” 


A plan covering a change in policy of the asso- 
ciation was presented, discussed at great length, and, 
by resolution, adopted. Briefly outlined, the plan calls 
for the association’s future contributions to registered 
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tournaments to be made part or all in trophies instead 
of all in cash; for any gun club holding a registered 
State tournament to schedule an event to be known as 
“The Interstate Association’s Amateur State Champion- 
ship,” said event to be at 100 single targets, 16yds. rise, 
high guns win, open only to bona fide residents of the 
state in which the tournament is held, and that any 
contestant shooting for “targets only” shall be eligible 
to win the state championship and any of the trophies 
donated by the Interstate Association; for the associa- 
tion to pay $50.00 in cash to the winner, or runner-up, 
of the state championship, provided said winner or 
runner-up makes entry and competes in the National 
amateur championship at the Grand American Handicap 
tournament; for the same amount to be contributed to 
each state tournament, regardless of the population of 
the state in which the tournament is held; for the 
amount contributed to a one-day, two-day or three-day 
tournament, other than a state tournament, to be the 
same, namely $50.00, part of which, or all, as the club 
holding the tournament may elect, shall be in trophies. 


The details of the plan have not yet been fully 
worked out, but the committee in charge hopes to 
have the matter in shape to give it publicity within 
the next thirty days. 


By resolution, it was decided to hold the Grand 
American Handicap Tournament during the week com- 
mencing September 6th. 

By resolution, it was decided to discontinue giving 
the National .Professional Championship at single targets 
and the Professional Championship at double targets 
at the Grand American Handicap Tournament. 


By resolution, it was decided that professionals shall 
not be permitted to compete, not even for “targets 
enly,” in the main event, namely, the Grand Ameri- 
can Handicap, at the Grand American Handicap 
Tcurnament. 


By resolution, it was decided te provide trophies 
for the first three or more places in the Preliminary 
Handicap, for the first five or more places in the Grand 
American’ Handicap, for the first three or more places 
in the Consolation Handieap, for the first three or 
nmicre places in the National Amateur Championship 
at single targets and for the first three or more places 
in the Amateur Championship at double targets at the 
Grand American Handicap Tournament. 


By resolution, it was decided to provide trophies 
for the first three or more places in the main evem 
at each of the subsidiary handicap tournaments. 


By resolution it was decided to print in pamphler 
form, for distribution to gun clubs holding registered 
tournaments and other interested parties, the names 
and addresses, total number of targets shot at, total 
number of targets broken, and percentages of all con- 
testants who took part in registered tournaments held 
in 1913. 

Upon motion, duly made and_ seconded, the 
directors meeting adjourned at 4:15 p. m., to meet the 
following day at 10 a. m. at the Holtel Astor, New 
York City. 

The adjourned meeting of the directors was 
called to order at 10 a. m., December sth, with Presi- 
dent Drew in the chair. New business was at once 
taken up where left off. 


A letter pertaining to trap shooting matters in gen- 
eral, received from Mr. C. H. Newcomb, was read, 
ordered to be filed, and the secretary directed to ex- 
tend the thanks of the Association to Mr. Newcomb. 

By special permission, Mr. W. J. Gallagher, man- 
ager of the Travel, Vacation and Sportsman’s Ex- 
hibition, to be held at the New Grand Central Palace, 
New York City, March sth to 14th, 1914, inclusive, 
addressed the meeting and explained the object of the 
show. Mr. Gallagher stated that it was the intention 
to give a real, ald time, scenic Sportsmen’s Show 
which will include a collection of live animals with 
skunk and fox farming featured. Mr. Gallagher also 
stated that the Exposition Company expected to secure 
enough animals, birds and fish to make this one of 
the most complete natural history collections, from a 
sportsman’s viewpoint, that has ever been exhibited 
under one roof in New York City. At the conclusion 
of Mr. Gallagher’s address he extended an invitation 
to the directors to visit the Grand Central Palace at 
the close of their meeting and see for themselves 
miniature models of the elaborate decorative scheme 
outlined for the show. 

By resolution, it was decided to endorse the third 


annual Travel, Vacation and Sportsman’s Exhibition, 
and to give it the moral support and hearty co-opera- 
tion of the Interstate Association. It was also decided 
to accept Mr. Gallagher’s invitation and visit the Grand 
Central Palace at the close of the meeting. 

The next matter taken up was a petition requesting 
that Mr. O. N. Ford, of San Jose, California, be made 
eligible to compete as an amateur at The Interstate 
Association Tournaments. By resolution, it was decided 
not to make any change in the position taken by the 
Association in respect to Mr. Ford taking part in its 
tournaments. 

Letters from Mr. George K. Mackie and C. O. 
Carothers, pertaining to Grand American Handicap mat- 
ters, were read and referred to the G. A. H. Program 
Committee. 

A letter from Mr. L. Hezzelwood, Iowa Falls, Iowa, 
cutlining a plan for organizing a Federal Trap Shoot- 
ers’ and Game Protective Association was read and 
referred to Mr. John B. Burnham, president of the 
American Game Protective and Propagation Associa- 


tion. f 
By resolution, it was decided to present trophies to 


the winners of the High Amateur and High Professional 
averages of 1913, but to discontinue giving a trophy to 
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the winner of the High Professional Average there- 
after. 

By resolution, a vote of thanks was extended to 
the Forest and Stream Publishing Company for theif 
kindness in donating advertising space for the pur- 
pose of giving publicity to the Eastern, Western and 
Pacific Coast Handicap Tournaments. 


The next matter taken up was an application from 
the Pastime Gun Club requesting that the Pacific Coast 
Handicap Tournament be held at San Diego, California. 
in 1915. By resolution, it was decided to refer this ap- 
plication to the next annual meeting, as the present 
directors have no jurisdiction over matters pertaining 
to any year other than rgr4. 

By resolution, the manager of the Department of 
Records was directed to compile a list of record scores, 
long runs, etc., which will be oficial, the idea being, 
it the question comes up as to a world’s record, that 
the Association’s data will be the court of final resort. 


The matter of giving a tournament at San Fran- 
cisco, in 1915, during the Panama-Pacific Exposition 
was then taken up and the same ruling, in respect to 
the directors having no jurisdiction, was made as cov- 
ered the application received from San Diego, Califor- 
nia, for the Pacific Coast Handicap Tournament in 
1915. 

By resolution, it was decided to request all gun 
clubs, whose addresses can be ybtained, to make 
an effort to have their local papers publish trap shoot- 
ing scores and other matters of interest to trap shoot- 
ers in general. 

By resolution, it was decided to continue the custom 
of inviting the president, or some duly accredited rep- 
resentative of the several State associations and promi- 
nent gun club organizations to deliberate with the 
Association at its annual meetings and give it the 
benefit of their views on trap shooting. 

By resolution, it was decided that in 1914 the Grand 
American Handicap shall be given at Dayton, Ohio; 
the Southwestern Handicap Tournament at Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma; the Southern Handicap Tournament 
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cap Tournament at Green Bay, Wisconsin. 
for holding the Pacific Coast 
was referred to the Tournament Committee. 


during the year 1914: 


Trophy Committee: 
Doremus and A. W. Higgins. 

Gun Club Organization Committee: 
chairman; T. H. Keller and A. F. Hebard. 

Handicap Committee for 1914 G. A. H.: 


Springfield, Illinois, and Fred A. Godcharles, 
Pennsylvania. 


of no particular interest to the general 


exn Handicap Tournament. 


Tournament Work in 1913. 


Contributed to registered tournaments.......... 
Different trap shooters who took part in regis- 
tered tournaments 
Tournaments registered 









PMIAOMAORE TETUMCE ..o6n5.050nesc0cccrcccesecsccece 
Tournaments registered under “Old Policy”..... 
Tournaments contributed to...........secccececeee 
State tournaments registered ...........seeeceeees 
Tournaments registered in Canada............... 
One-day tournaments registered.............s0006 
Two-day tournaments registered ............+.+. 
Three-day tournaments registered ............+++ 





Four-day tournaments registered... 
Reports received up to November zoth : 
MEDOTtS ROE “YET TOCEIVOD. 6s scr cescesvecseseccosee 
Tournaments cancelled by request and not 
counted 
ES SI icin ciwecccisicedewvarctencéncsees 
Average number of targets trapped per tourna- 
ment 
Average entry per tournament—amateurs, 42 2-5; 
professionals, 7 1-10. 
Tournaments conducted under Squier Money- 
NE ANID: ncn ea wes eebexeneb baavcvaseseade 
Tournaments conducted under Jack Rabbit sys- 
SER. occ anccceockcupneneweeeyssseh eraaes wend avsees ; 
Tournaments conducted under Rose system...... 
Tournaments conducted under Percentage sys- 
ON RR ye ee 
Tournaments conducted under Special systems. 
Tournaments conducted under Lewis Class sys- 
BE ch csecxwattypsous onl henlsoReeN ESS Sbensncwnes 
Tournaments conducted under Siefken system 
‘Tournaments conducted under Equal Moneys 
system 
Tournaments conducted under High Gun system 
(Note.—Philadelphia Trap Shooters’ 
Portage La Prarie, 
above.) 









each state, and average entry per tournament. 


No.of Amt. 
Tourna- Contri- Targets Ama- 





ments. buted. Trapped. teurs. 
ASDAMA «2.000055 6 $1,024.15 165,340 412-3 
Arizona I 50.00 3,200 14 
Arkansas 3 350.00 55,300 28 1-3 
California 6 024.75 240,320 702-3 
Canada ..... i —. wetee 202,770 41 
Colorado 2 250.00 43,390 44 
Connecticut ...... II 300.00 101,500 53 
DMWATS.. 55000050 2 702.85 139,285 161 1-2 
Dist. of Columbia 1 50.00 5,390 20 
PIO sss. ces0000 " Se ee os 


JOHN T. SKELLY, RETIRING PRESIDENT INTER- 


at Roanoke, Virginia; the Eastern Handicap Tourna- 
ment at Bradford, Pennsylvania, and the Western Handi- 
The place 
Handicap Tournament 


The following committees were appointed to serve 
Tournament committee: 


T. E. 


Doremus, chairman; F. B. Clark, A. J. Norcom, T. 
H. Keller, J. T. Skelly, Wm. B. Stadtfeld and H. 
McMurchy. 


F. B. Clark, chairman; T. E. 
F. B. Clark, 
J. E. Cain, 


chairman, Dayton, Ohio; C. D. Coburn, Mechanicsburg, 
Ohio; J. A. Blunt, Greensboro, Alabama; A. C. Connor, 


Milton, 


After reading several letters and discussing matters 
public, the 
directors meeting adjourned to meet at Dayton, Ohio, 
ir. 1914, during the week of the Fifteenth Grand Ameri- 


THE INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION, 
E. REED SHANER, Secretary. 


Synopsis of the Interstate Association’s Registered 


$24,738.35 


3 
4,526,570 


16,051 


102 


61 
37 


25 
20 


17 
II 


9 
2 


League, and 
Manitoba, Canada, not included in 


Number of tournaments given in each state; amount 
contributed to each state; number of targets trapped in 


No. of Average Entry 


Profes- 

sionals. 
13 1-6 
3 
8 
92-3 
527 
51-2 
6 8-11 

32 

12 
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Georgia 300.00 35,770 301-2 7 
Idaho 100.00 21,770 251-2 41-2 
5 300.00 73,005 44 1-5 
Kentucky ........ 5 450.00 57,280 37 1-5 63-5 
LOUISIANE. ccscecec (2  _saeee 30,640 21 13 I-2 
NE i ciage nasa = 22,000 34 7 


Mississippi 
Missouri 





Montana 
Nebraska 
CS ee 
New Tlampshire.. © ssevs _ cvccs 
New Jersey ...... 6 650.00 180,565 61 1-2 9 1-2 
New Mexico ..... O: «seepar | seeRee 2 ‘ 
OW: BOLE osccece 17 1,050.00 192,045 486-17 310-17 
N. Carolina ...... mut 92,600 45 8 1-2 
N. Dakota ....... 5 450.00 61,080 33 54-5 
REED whiocsieie'an ethicereis 19 «=: 3,220.80 = 462,325 6812-19 9 3-19 
Oklahoma ........ 4 300.00 106,135 463-4 3-4 
oregon pasebototen 2 200.00 59,250 53 I-2 8 1-2 
ennsylvania .... 40 2,550.00 I 0 ©6966 1-40 
Rhode Island .... * ee —- — ye ’ 
S. Carolina ee eee sie si 
S. Dakota 4 300.00 44,780 31 1-2 53-4 
Tennessee I 200.00 23,200 37 14 
NEXAS  seeeeeeeeeee 3 956.80 107,910 53 14 
ME ecunisewsnss I 100.00 24,020 36 9 
Vermont ......... 2 200.00 23,910 30 61-2 
Virginia ......... 5 400.00 76,745 441-5 91-5 
Washington ..... 4 800.00 121,755 731-2 12 
W. Virginia ..... 3 250.00 17,765 18 42-3 
Wisconsin ....... II 800.00 116,960 47 3-I1 5 2-11 
Wyoming ........ I 100.00 15,000 22 6 
RRL: cwscescod 282 $24,738.35 4,526,570 


(Note.—The above includes the reports received up 
to November 20.) 

Poll of trap shooters who attended registered tourna- 
ments in 1913, in regard to proposed changes in the 
trap shooting rules, vote of amateurs only registered: 

Number of return postal cards sent out, 6,700. 

Number of replies received from amateurs, 3,096. 

Are you in favor of changing the standard for target 
shooting from r16yds. to 18yds.? 928 yes, 1,925 no. 

Are you in favor of restricting loads for target 
shooting to 3 drams buik, or the equivalent in dense 
powder and 1 1-8 oz. of shot? 1,423 yes, 1,385 no. 

Are you in favor of making the regulation distance 
for throwing targets not less than ssyds. nor more than 
65yds.? 1,313 yeS, 1,379 no. 

Are you in favor of letting conditions remain as they 
are? 1,405 yes, 965 no. 

Suggestions made as follows: 


Throw targets 45yds. to Goyds.......ccsccscsccccecccecs 58 

Reduce price of ammunition and do away with pro- 
PNINED  sioonns owsas soccdeasepareceseuneay adecuesacieess 56 

Use handicaps at all tournaments............ceeeceees 40 


Restrict load to 3 drams of powder and 1 1-4 oz. of 





MDE nr spuds ocacsnennss ceneneEsaniaslesuensareenss cer kieae 
Hold gun below elbow until call of “Pull’’. : 
Use Gmaller Qual Guns....csccsccccccccsccses 10 
ee ee eee sos ae 
CEN, GOUSETD <cs00cevnsvseences eas . 
Throw targets at varying heights... a 7 
Change division of moneys..............- finsswens 3 


. Data for reference: Average entry per tournament 
in 1908—Amateurs 27 1-5, professionals 4 4-5; average 
entry per tournament in 1909—Amateurs 23 1-2, profes- 
sionals 5 2-5; average entry per tournament in 1910— 
Amateurs 22 3-10, professionals 5 3-10; average entry per 
tournament in 1911—Amateurs 36 2-5, professionals 6 1-10; 
average entry per tournament in 1912—Amateurs 35 1-5, 
professionals 6 2-5; average entry per tournament -in 1913 
—Amateurs 45 2-5, professionals 7 1-10. 


E. REED SHANER, 
Secretary. 


New Rochelle Yacht Club. 


New Rochelle, N. Y., December 6, 1913. 


George Granbery took a pair of todays six events, 
namely a leg on Monthly Cup with a full fifty from 
six unshot and a full 25 from four unpulled. B. R. 
Stoddard cribbed the fifteen rock scratch event with 
io. D. Giriat swooped the ten disc scratch with a loss 
of only one. A. E. Eldredge came across for the fif 
teen handicap with a full from four. A. E. Black took 
the remaniing event with 25 up and six unplayed. 

Fifteen Clay Pigeons (Scratch).—B. B. Stoddard, 
10; A. E. Eldredge, 9; H. H. Todd, 6 Won by Mr. 
Stoddard. 

Ten Clay Pigeons (Scratch).—B. R. Stoddard, 6; 
A. E. Eldredge, 8; H. H. Todd, 6; D. Giriat, 9; 
A. E. Black, 8. Won by Mr. Giriat. 

Fifteen Clay Pigeons (Handicap).—B. R. Stoddard 
(3), 14; A. E. Eldredge (4), 15; H. H. Todd, (4), 12; 


D. Giriat (4), 14; A. E. Black (4), 12. Won by Mr. 
Eldredge. 

Fifty Clay Pigeons (Handicap).—Monthly Co. 
R. Stoddard (10), 44; A. E. Eldredge (12), 47; ae 


Todd (14), 50; D. Giriat (12), 44; A. E. Black (12), 36; 
G. T. Granbery (8), 50. Legs on cup won by Messrs. 
Todd and Granbery. 

Twenty-five Clay Pigeons Cantina B. R. Stod- 
dard (5), 23; A. E. Black (6), 25; G. T. Granbery (4), 
22. Won by Mr. Black. 
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Why Maim Your Game 
WHEN YOU CAN KILL IT? 








Shoot a’ gun that has the kind 
of a bore that insures an even 
pattern. 
























You know guns that send shot 
in a bunch and others that 
scatter them to the four winds. 








35 years’ experience in gun 
making and gun testing, with 
special attention to bore and 
loads, has given 


LEFEVER 
SHOT GUNS 


their enviable reputation. For 


Brush, Field and Blind. 


Write to-day for Art Catalog. 


Shoot the Lefever Single Trigger 
This Year. 


LEFEVER ARMS CO. 


20 Maltbie Street - SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
































































































































Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk Tales 


By George Bird Grinnell. A splendid collection of 
tales and folklore collected by the author during a resi- 
dence with the tribe, when the nights were given up to 
story telling. Many of the tales are of thrilling interest, 
and in addition to this, the author’s observations on the 
Pawnees, their history, life, characteristics and progress 
are of more than passing interest. Cloth, illustrated, 417 
pages. Postpaid, $1.75. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
22 Thames St., New York. 


7 BERMUDA 


By S. S. “BERMUDIAN.” (The ship used by 
President Wilson.) Twin Screw, 10,518 tons dis- 
placement. Submarine signals; wireless; orchestra. 


Record trip 39 hours 20 minutes. Fastest, newest and only Steamer 
landing passengers at the dock in Bermuda without transfer. 


Tours include Hotels, Shore Excursions, Lowest Rates. 
Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing and Cycling. 


WEST INDIES 


New S.S.“ Guiana” and other steamers fortnightly for 
St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. Kitts, Antigua, Guadaloupe, 
Dominica, Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbadoes and 
Demerara. 





. For full information apply to 

A. E. OUIERBRIDGE & CO.. Agents Quebec S. S. Co., Ltd., 29 Broad- 
way, New York; THOS. COOK & SON, 245 and 2081 Broadway, 264 
and 553 Fifth Avenue, N. Y., or any Ticket Agent. 
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Twenty-five Clay Pigeons Chanting) —®. R. 
Stoddard (5), 23; A. E. Eldredge (6), 22; H. H. Todd 
(7), 21; A. E. Black (6), 24; G. T. Granbery (4), 25 
Won by Mr. Granbery. 


New Rochelle, N. Y., December 7, 1913. 

Z. Offutt had the best average in the shooting 
events today. Summaries: 

Twenty-Five Clay Pigeons (Scratch).—G. P. Gran- 
bery, 16; B. R. Stoddard, 14; A. E. Eldredge, 16; Z. 
Offutt, 22; C. C. Moore, 16. Won by Mr. Offutt. 

Monthly Cup, 25 Clay Pigeons (Handicap).—G. P. 
Granbery (4), 22; R. Stoddard (5), 19; A. E. 
Eldredge (6), 25; Offutt (1), 22; C._C. Moore (6), 
18; G. Molloy (6), 18. Won by Mr. Eldredge. 

Twenty-Five Clay Pigeons (Handicap).—G. P. Gran- 


_bery (4), 23; B. R. Stoddard (5), 20; A. E. Eldredge 


(6), 22; Z. Offutt (1), 20; €. C. Moore (6), 20; G. 
Molloy (6), 25; C. A. Marsland (6), 21. Won by Mr. 
Molloy. 

Distance Handicap, 25 Clay Pigeons.—G. P. Gran- 
bery (19 yards), 18; B. R. Stoddard (21 yards), 19; A. 
E. Eldredge (18 yards), 12; C. C. Moore (17 yards), 
18; G. Molloy (17 Pheer 17; C. A. Marsland (14 yards), 
14. Won by Mr. Stoddard. 

Take Home Trophy, 25 Clay Pigeons (Handicap).— 
B. R. Stoddard (5), 16; E. Eldredge (6), 23; Z. 
Offutt (1), 17; C. C. Moore (6), 17; G. Molloy (6), 25; 
C. A. Marsland (6),-19; D. Giriat (6), 17. 


Marine & Field Club. 
Bath Beach, December’ 6, 1913. 

Under excellent conditions today’s cards averaged 
pretty well. Two events were creeled by S. P. Hop- 
kins—leg on fifty rock handicap (4) 47 and century 
handicap for President’s Cup (8) 93. E. R. Towne, 
F. B. Stephenson and E. H. Lott tied at 91 for Take 
Home Trophy. 

In shoot off at 25 disc Towne won on a full. 

Score. 

Fifty Clay Pigeons; Handicap; Monthly Cup.—S. 
P. Hopkins (4), 47; F. Stephenson (0), 45; J. S. 
James (0), 44; Dr. Sauer (0), 44; E. H. Lott (0), 433 
F. F. Hyatt (4), 43;_E. R. Towne (5), 42; A. . 
Emanuel, Jr. (8), 36; H. D. Tracey (0), 35. 

One Hundred Clay Pigeons; Handicap; President’s 
Cup.—S. P. Hopkins (8), 93; F. B. Stephenson (0), 89; 
J. S. James (0), 87; Dr. Sauer (0), 85; E. H. Lott (0), 
88; F. F. Hyatt (8), 79; E. R. Towne (10), 88; A. H. 
Emanuel, Jr. (16), 78; H. D. Tracey (10), 75. 

One Hundred Clay Pigeons; Handicap; Take Home 
Trophy.—S. P. Hopkins (8), 90; F. B. Stephenson (0), 
o1; J. S. James (0), 84; Dr. Sauer (0), 84; E. H. Lott 
(0), 91; F. F. Hyatt (8), 74; E. R. Towne (10), 91; 
A. H. Emanuel, Jr. (16), 78; H. D. Tracey (10), 73. Tie 
between Messrs. Stepenhson, Lott and Towne. Won 
on shoot-off at twenty-five birds by Towne, 25; Lott 
scoring 4 and Stephenson 23. 





Stamford Rod & Gun Club. 
Stamford, Conn., December 6, 1913. 

Eight devotees stood on the cracker line here to- 
day with two regular events on the program. In the 
seventy-five Sweep Handicap event R. L. Hatch 
totaled 71 from two unpulled. In the fifty Rock Sweep 
M. R. Pitt made a full from a thirteen saucer draw. 

Scores. 

R. L. Hatch, 69—2—71; Bird W. Wenman, 43—24— 
67; F. G. Marion, 47—20—67; Burgoyne Hamilton, 43— 
20—63; H. L. Ferguson, 60-—3—63; A. S. Pitt, 38—22—6o, 
and A. J. Bell, 35—21—56. : 

Fifty bird sweepstakes—M. R. Pitt, 37—13—50; B. 
B. Brown, Jr., 39—s—44; G. L. Brown, 29—14—43; E 
L. Scofield, Jr., 33—9—42, and R. H. Gillespie, 2o—16—36. 





The Sportsman’s Journal $ : 
Established 1874 


The Recognized Authority 





THE AMERICAN FIELD is the Sportsman’s News- 
paper of America, collecting news by its own staff 
represeutatives and special reporters, giving authorita- 
tive reports of leading events in the sportsman’s world. 
Its recreative columns are always replete with interest- 
ing articles and contributions and open a wide fleld for 
discussion of all subjects that interest sportsmen. 


DEPARTMENTS 


Game and Shooting, Fox Hunting, Fish and Fishing, Natural 
History, Travel, Kennel, Rifle, Trap Shooting, 
Answers to Correspondents. 


Annual Subscription, $4.00 Six Months, $2.00 
Send One Dollar for three months’ trial subscription 
ADDRESS 


American Field Pub. Co. 
801 Masonic Temple CHICAGO 





Manhasset Bay Yacht Club. 
Port Washington December 7, 1913. 

Four of the regular events were won by H. L. 
Hoyt, Jr., and T. H. Lewis won the other, giving him 
a leg on the Yearly Cup. Summaries: 

The Clay Pigeons (Scratch).—J. W. Alker, 8; C. 
M. Gould, 3; T. H. Lewis, 8; E. A. Sierck, 5; James 
O’Brien, 5; H. L. Hoyt, Jr., 8; R. Howland, 6; E. G. 
Unitt, 4. 

Fifteen Clay Pigeons (Scratch).—J. W. Alker, 13; C. 
M. Gould, 7; H. Lewis, 13; E . Sierck, 13; James 
O’Brien, 8; H. L. Hoyt, _. 13; R. Howland, 10; E 
G. Unitt, 11. 

Twenty-Five Clay Pigeons (Handicap).—J. W. Alker 
(4), 20; C. M. Gould (7), 24; T. H. Lewis (5), 21; E. A. 
Sierck (5), 25; James O’Brien (7). 16; H. L. Hoyt, Jr. 
(2), 25; R. Howland (6), 19; E. G. Unitt (4), 14. Won 
by Mr. Hoyt, who also broke ties for two previous 
events. 


Monthly Cup, Twenty-five Clay Pigeons (Handicap). 
—J. W. Alker (4), 22: C. M. Gould (7), 23; T. H. Lewis 
(5), 23; E. A. Sierck (5), 22; J. O’Brien (7), 16; H. L. 
Hoyt, Jr. (2), 24; R. Howland (6), 20; E. G. Unitt (4), 
21. Won by Mr. Hoyt. 

Yearly Cup, Twenty-five Clay Pigeons (Handicap). 
—J. W. Alker (4), 14; C. M. Gould (7), 24; T. H. Lewis 
(5), 25; E. A. Sierck (5), 23; J. O’Brien (7), 24; H. L. 
Hoyt, Jr. (2), 21; R. Howland (6), 18; E. G. Unitt (4), 
22. 


Farragut Gun Club. 








Scores: 
Philadelphia, Dec. 7.— 
eT. BRT. 

Von Neida . 23 0 23 22 0 22—45 
Mason .... 19 I 20 21 2 23—43 
ETD cccdccaddedeccedscs 15 4 19 5 4 19—38 
in ahaneninendvasecuscecsnegion 14 3 17 16 4 20—37 
DEE. cumccdensus cn canseencceadamene if 5 20 13 4 17-37 
MMI. cheeccdudacescansccsecadnadeede 15 3 18 17 4 21I—39 
MOMNIES c ge daccdécdsdc coccvccceunatannee 10 3 13 16 5 21—34 
ME Cac cin secendsccecaqumats 12 4 16 15 5 20—36 
EE Uddicsatncients accuneanl 18 2 20 19 2 2I—4! 
WEE -u sulda avxndodxsdiinvtacacoudtuukee 17 2 19 18 3 2I—40 
SEE. dancandcodeccsvvecesconmte 19 I 20 21 2 23—43 


Jersey City Gun Club. 


ersey City, N. J., Dec. 6.—This was a regular sum- 
mer’s day at the Jersey City Gun Club and brought out 
sixteen shooters to enjoy the sport. We had as visitors 
today Mr. Prest, of New London, Conn., Mr. Wylie, of 
Mt. Vernon, Mr. Francisco, of Easton, Pa., and Mr. 
Bush, of Essex Falls, N. J.; and Bush thought so much 
of the surroundings that he wanted to become a member 
of our club and was at once proposed by Dr. Ittner, 
the same enthusiasts escorting him along the straight 
and narrow path that leads to the cashier’s office, and 
now we hope to see Brother Bush a regular. At last 
the long-looked-for event happened today, when Dave 
Engle came out with that new gun, the one he has 
been waiting for so patiently for so many months. 
Dave has been telling all of us for some time now that 
he would trim us good and plenty when he got it, but 
most of us thought it was one of Dave’s jokes, but it 
was no joke to see him score a straight the first time 
at the traps today, and he kept on hitting enough of 
them to be the high man for the day. with an average 
of 8 per cent. Wylie was second with 84 The scores 
follow in strings of 25 birds: 


ENGI .ccccccccccccccccccscesee =e... 19 2. 

MEE cocccdaevdceseucscansie 21 20 19 24 20 23 

MEE .NadaseccnxveniicsenbanccD mau@ O26 $ .. 

ED a didéncdidhnevens eseawecee 18 20 20 19 18 24 2 .. 
DME  ncccauadctetudetddtd 21 19 21 22 19 19 17 18 
ME adivcdccvuddacedcnancedae 16 23 19 21 17 19 18 12 
MONI a cetnecceccesadscai he a ee a me 
ED iauicccccscesscsceeaa 10 13 14 18 14 10 20 15 
I wiecadingsheuetdcuncascaas 21 19 18 19 18 .. . 
NOI. ctvccacucccccedceneneds 16 20 19 17 16 14 
ENED vecccwcesecccocsec dl Mewes as, 43 <a oa! ee 
MERI, axenestncsnsavtaccuad Seer ae ae es ks 4a we 
IIIIEIG. Cenccecccncsccuene ae are 
MT Sines e vecendoascnugadaes i ae a 
BOOM: (0 cacedsdsvcesecconcce II 12 20 .. 

DOMME, ceccccaccecessccessesnee 6 8 8 1 


The leg on the Dupont Trophy was won by Haas 
with a full score, counting handicap. 

Program for our turkey shoot will be mailed in a 
day or so, but if you don’t receive one, come anyway, 
on the 23d at 10 a. m., sharp. 


Birmingham Gun Club. 
Birmingham, Ala., December 6, 1913. 

The weather conditions could not have been much 
worse than that experienced by the small bunch of shoot- 
ers who were at the Birmingham Gun Club at the regu- 
lar weekly shoot Saturday. 

Ed. Holt paid us a visit for the first time in some 
months. Mr. Bordman was also a visitor and considering 
the fact that he does not shoot much and the weather 
conditions, his score was good. Mrs. Garl lead the 
shooting with 90 breaks out of her 100 shot at. 

There was a continual rain and extremely dark, 
cloudy background throughout the afternoon. 

Scores made as follows: 


Shot At. Broke. 
Wie. CE GOD evsdicidcctscsueddecce 100 90 
Te Rs CE: kc v's ce veedccwsenensvaus 100 89 
Se Se ME. bc doWcwesccsccduenat Sadese’ “ae 87 
Ge <M sdvcssdecceccdcadecsecacckeees + 100 86 
Cc MD. vntoncnscceserccquceaseeas +» 100 84 
rer tee er atctes) 300 83 
¢ MOET coceacadeocas eudeelavone cadecen" 200 61 
WHEE» cecancedeccanns asadednercetiibade . 8 


Crystal Lake Gun Club. 


The White flyer handicap -trophy, put in competi- 
tion by the club, was finally won by George C. Walker, 
of Fort Thomas, Ky., who succeeded on Dec. 4, in 
defeating his competitors for the third time, thereby 
making the trophy his own property. The club’s 
grounds are located at Ryland, Ky., about 14 miles from 
Cincinnati, and are well equipped for white flyer con- 
tests. The weather conditions were favorable, and 
the white flyers more than an average lot. Ten 
shooters were present, not all of them being elegible 
to compete for the trophy. Walker has won in the 
last three contests, losing but one out of 75 shot at. 
The first match was won by Harry Rowe, with 23 
from 30 yards; second, Dan Pohlar, 30 yards, 23; 
third, J. E. Schreck, 32 yards, 24; fourth, G. C. Walker, 
32 yards, 25; fifth, G. C. Walker, 33 yards, 25; sixth, 
G. C. Walker, 34 yards, 24. Each match was at 25 
white flyers, handicap 26 to yards, the winner in each 
match going back one yard in the next. 


Bayside Yacht Club. 
Bayside, L. I., Nov. 6, 1913. 

Some excellent shooters are coming along at the 
Bayside Yacht Club. In todays four events William 
H. Johns from an artificial altitude of 10 cracked 23, 
taking a limb on yearly cup. He broke 7 out 
of 10 and 5 out of 10 in two other special events. 

Leg on monthly cup went to F. L. Long on a 
straight 25, he kopped also a 15 scale event with 
14. The other special a ten aerosaucer match was 
volplaned by Dan Smith with nary a miss. In this 
event Funke and Foster each smeared the glory of 
the setting sum with 9. 

Monthly Cup Competition (Handicap).—Twenty-five 
clay birds. F. L. Long, 25—1—25; William Collins, 17 
—7—24; Daniel Smith, 18—4—22; J. G. Deisler, 16—6—22; 
John Johns, 7—15—22; Herbert Furke, 17—4—21; George 
B. Wilson, Jr., 13—6—19; William H. Johns, 9—10—19. 

Yearly Competition (Handicap).—Twenty-five clay 
birds. William H. Johns, 13—10—23; Dr. George 
Wilson, 16—6—22; Daniel Smith, 17—4—21; William 
Collins, 13—7—20; J. G. Deisler, 13—6—19; F. P. Long, 
18—1—19; H. Funke, 14—4—18; F. H. Foster, 13—3—16. 

Special Event No. 1 (Scratch).—Ten clay birds. 
Smith, 10; Funke, 9; Foster, 9; Long, 7; Deisler, 7; 
Wilson, 6; W. H. Johns, 5. 

Special Event No. 2 (Scratch).—Fifteen clay birds. 
Long, 14; Smith, 13; Foster, 13; Funke, 12; Deisler, 
8; Collins, 7; Wilson, 7; H. Johns, 7. 








Buffalo Audubon Club. 
Buffalo, N. Y., December 6, 1913. 

The first regular shoot for December was very well 
attended there being no less than thirty-two shooters on 
hand to try their skill. On account of the great number 
of contestants, and the shortness of the afternoon the 
program could not be completed. The Marlin Gun event 
and the Kirkover & Wright trophies event were not shot. 
We were glad to see some of the old members out 
especially Messrs. C. D. Sidway & W. F. Hopper. Mr. 
W. H. Patterson was high gun with F. Wright a close 
second. In the take home event Messrs. Sidway & 
Patterson tied in A Class., while Major Singer & Black 
carried home spoons in B. and C., respectively. 









Scores. 
20 20 20 20 
WRENN (oad Janudedeueueceeeanssdas 16 17 18 19 
Fis oad ae 17 15 16 
16 13 15 16 
16 14 17 16 
15 12 14 13 
17 16 17 15 
14 13 17 14 
Blackmer 17 13 15 17 
Atwater 15 15 13 15 
Benedict 15 II 12 13 
WE ee nciciexnsacenesesqusexeuees 15 11 16 18 
CN picwcdinernscandadenisedtncnnes 15 16 15 13 
PE nc dctudteesdaeucendenaneawes II II 15 14 
Anderson 9 15 12 12 
SE écncscucuuceuas 9 12 14 II 
OE  svccnececansend 12 12 12 15 
PE ccocwdhesxecdatas 13 13 a 
Hammond 17 15 15 16 
Patterson 17 16 20 8 
Broderick 17 16 16 10 
Eberhardt 13 16 17 
Gillespie 16 13 16 11 
Brugman 16 16 14 15 
Reidpath 6 17 9 
Reynolds 11 16 16 14 
DEE Fr idiiwinasunesstiawsdeseds 15 16 13 12 
ME accdcavnessewessdesuenaqes 17 15 14 18 
GR cichencendvesqesaneseese 12 12 
MES vdédcpadadecetsannekdeeteas 17 15 17 
SR. © vncen cases cscececcscaesae 15 14 13 18 
BROIED oe oo dais dcsiscccecccessseds 17 16 18 14 


W. C. WOOTTON, Secretary. 


Essex Country Club. 

E. M. Shanley, Jr., and Charles H. Daly, two former 
State trap shooting champions, divided the honors at the 
shoot of the Essex County Country Club yesterday. 
Daly was in fine trim during ‘.- early afternoon and 
he won the practice shoot w ? perfect score of 15 
and followed it up with a z- 1 the 25 targets shoot 
for the Take-home Trophy, snooting from scratch in 
both events. Shanley won the ten pairs of doubles 
with a mark of 12 from scratch and_ tied with 
Peter Hauck, Jr. in the 25 targets shoot for the season’s 
oint trophy shoot with_a mark of 22. Hauck had a 
andicap of 5 targets. James A. Hart carried off the 
first prize in the Olympic scratch shoot when he broke 
nine of the clay targets. 
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Crescent Athletic Club. ~ 

Bay Ridge, N. Y., Dec. 6.—Shooting like a Ham- 
mond eons Wilmington, J. S. Lawson put over five wins 
in seven events today. He scored leg on State troph 
with a full from 6 disc draw; high scratch gun wit 
90, Take Home trophy (20), 92; 15 scaler event (4), 17; 
and the final trophy event (4), 14. George E. Brower, 
from ten got 47 and purloined a prop on the President’s 
cup. E. & James took the remaining event only after 
a triple shoot-off. 

Scores: y ' 

Stake Trophy, Twenty-five Clay Birds (Handicap).— 
. S. Lawson (6), 25; George E. Brower (ps 3; C RK 
ames (3), 21; George Bingham (10), 21; T. W. Stalle 
(7), 20; ‘R. C. Williams (4), 20; F. L. Massa (10), 18; E. 
H. Eiswald (10), 16. Won by Lawson. : 

Take Home Trophy, One Hundred gd Birds (Han- 
dicap).—J. S. Lawson (20), 92; George E. Brower (5), 
i C. R. James (12), 88; F. L. Massa (20), 81; R. C. 
Williams (16), 81; J. P. Fairchild (8), 75; George Bing- 
ham (20), 71; T. W. Stake (28), 67; G. H. Eiswald (20), 
zo. Won by J. S. Lawson. , 

President’s Cup, Fifty Clay Birds.—George E. Brower 
(10), 47; C. R. James (6), 46; J..S. Lawson (12), 45; R. 
C. Williams (8), 45; J. P. Fairchild (4), 41; F. L. Massa 
(20), 41; George Bingham (10), 35; T. W. Stake (7), 31. 
Leg won by Brower. . : 

Necosky Shoot, Fifteen Clay Birds (Handicap).—J. S. 
Lawson (4), 17; T. W. Stake (4), 13; George Bingham 
(6), 12; R. C. Williams (2), 12; C. R. James (2), 12; 
George E. Brower (3), is J. P. Fairchild (1), 11; F. 
Massa (2), 8. Won by Lawson. | y 

Trophy Shoot, Fifteen Clay Birds at). c 
Williams (2), 14; C. R. James (2), 14; George E. Brower 
(3), 14; F. L. Massa_(5), 11;, George Bingham (6), 11; 
J. S. Lawson (4), 8; J. P.. Fairchild (1), 7... 

“" “Shoot-Off (same conditions).—R. C. Williams (2), 13; 
E. R. James (2), 11; George E. Brower (3), 10. |. 

Trophy Shoot, Fifteen Clay Birds (Handicap).—J. 
S. Lawson (4), 14; R. C. Williams (3), 13; George Bing- 
ham (6), 13; C. R. James (2), 11; George E. Brower (3), 
10; F. L. Massa (2), 8; J. P. Fairchild (1), 7. Won by 
Lawson. } 

High Scratch Prize, One Hundred and Prsete tee 
Clay Birds.—J. S. Lawson, 90; C. R. James, 83; R. c. 
Williams, 80; George E. Brower, 78; J. P. Fairchild, 71; 
T. W. Stake, 55; G. H. Eiswald, 53; George Bingham, 
41; F. L. Massa, 36. 





Gloucester City Gun Club. | 

Gloucester City, N. J., Dec. 6.—To-day’s scores: 

First Event—1s blue rocks. James Norman hit 15; 
Cheesman, 14; Thompson, 14; Bronson, 14; Herman, 14; 
Gilmore, 13; Healey, 13; Reese, 13; Rafferty, 12; Butler, 
12; Monohan, 12; Anderson, 12. : 

Second Event—15 blue rocks. Thomas Hanson hit 
15; Healey, 14; Herman, 14; Creesman, 15; Butler, 13; 
Lyons, 13; Murray, 13; Gibson, 12; Anderson, 12; Gib- 
bons, 12; Stewart, 12; Noonan, 12; Prickett, 11; Bron- 
son, 11; Apgar, 11; Henry, 10; Murta, 10; Clark, 10; 
Miller, 10; Walsh, 10; Gallagher, 10. 





—— Gun Club. 
Newark, Dec. 6.—Scores: i e 
In Class A of the prize event J. Baldwin was high 
gun with 44 out of the possible so birds to his credit. 
W. Hassinger followed with 42 and C. T. Day, Jr., with 
4o. In Class B first honors went to J. Wheaton with 41. 
. Mason got second by breaking 2 Class C was won 
y H. Hassinger with 42, followed by S. G. Francisco 
with 40. Handsome. merchandise prizes were offered to 
the winners. f 

The following scores were made during the after- 
noon: W. Hassinger, 22, 16, 42; J. Baldwin, 22, 23, 24, 
44; J. Thompson, 16, 22, 17, 24, 37; _W. S. Shepherd, 17, 
18, 33; T. Robinson, 20, 17, 18, 41; C. J. Day, Jr., 21, 22, 
ao; H. Hassinger, 18, 20, 42; J. Mason, 22, 17, 20, 39; J 
Wheaton, 17, 17, 19, 41; George Ohl, Jr., 14, 17, 18, 35; 
W. Trowbridge, 18, 15, 20, 21, 38; S. Thornton, 21, 21, 22, 
37; W. Kussmaul, 18, 18, 33; S. G. Francisco, 19, 15, 40; 
J. Smith, 23, 21, 38; H. Woorell, 14, 17, 18, 36; Dr. Eng- 
lish, 17, 21, 20, 34; J._H. Francisco, 12, 20, 20, 353. H. 
Snidle, 19, 25, 23, 30; E. E. Gardnier, of Bernardsville, 
15, II, 15, 35; J. Vliet, 15, 18, 30; H. Higgs, 23, 22, 35. 





Maroa Gun Club. 
Scores: 







Fifteen live bird event, handicap. 
Van Arsdale (28).......... OZ1ITIITIITIIT2Z2 21 214 
DEN MOD). den sicccvicepecasecs 221210222222222—I4 
Harper (28) ... 0221022021111 21—I2 
Redmond (29) Oo22211201221022—I12 
Sommers (30) ae .202212222211202—13 
Jackson (29) .......0+. .02221202212221 2-13 
Hoffman (30) ......... ~-211I2TI22012122 1—14 
Knowles (28) ....-.eseeeee Or2rizi11t220a2 1 2—13 
BORCE CAD) 5s 5 soc cine seiwsads 212102221021020—I! 
Madte (OB) occ ccvcecavencdes 2012102101221 2 1I—I2 
Thomas. GiB) ...00..cceseses 222102102021212—12 

$2.00 miss and out, divided by Felix and Hoffman. 
Van Arsdale (28) 110-6 
PeLK (30) oc ccc ccc. ccvccsecvsvevccees 2 
Harper (28) ..<.....ccsccccccescees 
Bedman (29) 2 .ccccseccsccscccsovccees 
SETA (30) nce cove cgsomeecscces 
Sommers (30) .«scscccccccsscvccocsse 
SM) AEA) oc cavascdudocesssakseuse ee 
MEG CEB) 2s dees ccccveentevevsceseovesooeds 





New York Athletic Club. : 

Pelham Manor, Dec. 6.—C. W. Billings got away with 
the variety cup today with 20, Ralph Spotts took the 
1oo-rock scratch event with 90 in the discard. This in- 
vincible disc destroyer kopped the distance handicap, 
smearing the ambient atmosphere with 22 from aryds. 
Club cup limb and accumulation cup leg were won by 
Dr.. E. R. De Wolfe (4) 25 and (3) 25, respectively. 
H. H. Duden scored on the monthly cup (4) 7 F. A. 
Hodgman klipped a koupon on Traver’s Island trophy, 
while George Corbett won handicap division in 100 aero- 
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saucer event with (10) 95. ‘Conditions and attendance 
were equally good. 

Summaries: 

Monthly Cup.—Twenty-five clay pigeons; handicap. 
T. Lenane, Jr. (4, 21; A. W. Church (3), 21; G. F. 
Pelham (3), 18; F. A. Hodgman (2), 19; Dr. E. R. 
De Wolfe (4), 1453 H. H. Duden (4), = A. E. Ranney 
(2), 19; G. H.. Martin (4), 10; R. R. Debacher (4), 19; 
T. S. Shevlin (6), 17; R. L. Spotts (0), 23; D. F. McMa- 
hon (2), 18; C. W. ord (3), 21; G. J. Corbett &- 
23; Dr. L. Culver (2), 23; T. M. Cushing (0), 14; W. B. 
Ogden (3), 24; E. G. Bruns (5), 20. Won by H. H. 
Duden. 

‘Club Cup.—Twenty-five clay pigeons; handicap. T. 
Lenane, - (4), 24; A. W. Church (3), 23; G. F. Pelham 
(3), 23; F. A. gman (1), 23; Dr. De Wolfe (4), 25; 
H. H. Duden (4), 35 A. E. Ranney (2), 24; G. H. Mar- 
tin (5), 22; R. R. Debacher (4), 21; T. S. Shelvin (6), 
20; R. L. Spotts (0), 22; D. F. McMahon (0), 20; C. W. 
Billings (2), 24; G. J. Corbett (3), 23; Dr. Culver (2) 
24; T. M. Cushing (0), 17; W. B. Ogden (3), 25; E. G. 
Bruns (5), 25. Won by Dr. De Wolfe. 

Accumulation Cup.—Twenty-five clay pigeons; handi- 
cap. T. Lenane, Jr. (3), 22; Church (2), i G. 
F. Pelham (3), 18; F. A. Hodgman (1), 18; Dr. De Wolfe 
(3),_25; H. H. Duden (4), 21; A. E. Ranney (2), 18; G. 
H. Martin (3), 21; R. R. Debacher (4), 24; T. S. Shelvin 
(6), 21; R. L. Spotts (0), 21; D. F. McMahon (1), 19; 
C. W. Billings (2), 22; G. J. Corbett (1), 22; Dr. Culver 
(1), 20; T. M. Cushing (0), 14; W. B. Ogden (2), 20; E. 
G. Bruns (5), 21. Won by Dr. De Wolfe. 

Travers Island Trophy.—Twenty-five clay pigeons; 
handicap. T. Lenane, Jr. (4), 24; A. W. Church (2), 24; 
G. F. Pelham (3), 25; . Hodgman (0), 23; Dr. 
De Wolfe (2), 24; H. H. Duden (4), 20; A. E. Ranney 
(2), 19; G. H. Martin (3), 20; R. R. Debacher (4), 23; 
T. S. Shevlin (6), 24; R. L. Spotts (0), 24; D. F. Mce- 
Mahon (0), 19; C. W. Billings (2), 25; G. J. Corbett (3), 
25; Dr. Culver (1), 23; T. M. Cushing (0), 18; W. 8 
Ogden (2), 17; E. G. Bruns (5), 20. Won by F. A. Hodg- 
man. 

One Hundred Clay Pigeons (Handicap and Scratch). 
—T. Lenane, Jr., 76 Tost 91; A. W. Church, 82 (10), 92; 
G. F. Pelham, 72 (12), 84; F. A. Hodgman, 79 (4), 83; 
Dr. De Wolfe, 78 (13), 91; H. H. Duden, 74 (16), 90; 
A. E. Ranney, 72 (8), 80; G. H. Martin, 58 (15), 73; R. 
R. Debacher, 71 (16), 87; T. S. Shevlin, 58 (24), 82; 
R. L. Spotts, 90 (0), 90; D. F. McMahon, 73 (3), &' G. 
J. Corbett, 85 (10), oR Dr. Culver, 8 (6), 90; C. W. 
Billings, 85 (8), 93; T. M. Cushing, 63 (0), 63; W. B. 
Ogden. 78 (10), 88; E. G. Bruns, 69 (20), 8. Scratch 
division won by R. L. Spotts. Handicap division won 
by G. J. Corbett. 

Distance Handicap, Twenty-five Clay Pigeons.—T. 
F. Pelham (18yds.), 17; F. A. Hodgman (royds.), 21; 
Lenane, ¢- (17yds.), 19; A. W. Church (19yds.), 18; G. 
Dr. De Wolfe (18yds.), 17; H. H. Duden (17yds.), 15; 
A. E. Ranney (1oyds.), 18; G. H. Martin (17yds.), 15; 
R. R. Debacher (17yds.), 15; T. S. Shevlin (s6yds.), 16; 
R. L. Spots (atyds.), 22; D. F. McMahon (aryds.), 15; 
Cc. W. Billings (1oyds.), 19; G. é&: Corbett (18yds.), 10; 
Dr. Culver (aryds.), 15; T. M. Cushing (2ryds.), 8; w 
B. Ogden (19yds.), 16; E. G. Bruns (16yds.), 16. Won 
by R. L. Spotts (2ryds.), 22. 

Variety Handicap (19 Single, 3 Double).—A. W. 
H. Duden, 12; R. R. Debacher, 7; R. L. Spotts, 17; D. 
Church, 18; F. A. Hodgman, 18; Dr. De Wolfe. 16; H. 
H. Duden, 12; R. R. Debacher, 7; R. L. Spotts, 17; D. 
15; Healey, 14; Herman, 14; Cheesman, 15; Butler 13; 
F. McMahon, 18; C. W. Billings, 20; G. J. Corbett, 13; 
Dr. Culver, 18; T. M. Cushing, 153 W. B. Ogden, 15; 
G. Bruns, 14. Won by C. W. Billings. 


Larchmont Yacht Club. 

Larchmont, N. Y., Dec. 7.—Ralph L. Spotts broke 139 
out of 150 in the six regular events, and Daniel F. Mc- 
Mahon won the Visitors’ and Accumulative Cups and the 
Take Home trophy. George J. Corbett, of the Mercur 
Foot organization, earned honors in a 15-bird seveteh 
event with a score of 14. 

Summaries: 

Ten Clay Pigeons (Scratch).—A. W. Allison, 7; A. 
L. Burns, 10; F. E. Ferguson, 7; A. W. Fitzgerald, 2; 
A B. Ally, 5; G. J. Corbett, 8; T. Lenane, Jr., 10; R. 
L. Spotts, 10; R. K. Spotts, 8; H. H. Duden, 6. Won 
by Mr. R. L. Spotts in shoot-off. 

Fifteen Clay Pigeons (Scratch).—A. W. Allison, 7; 
A. L. Burns, 13; F. E. Ferguson, 11; A. W. Fitzgerald, 
10; A. B. Ally, 13; G. J. Corbett, 14; T. Lenane, Jr., 
13; R. L. Spotts, 14; R. K. Spotts, 10; H. H. Duden, 11. 
Won by Mr. Corbett in shoot-off. 

Monthly Cup, Twenty-five Clay Pigeons (Handicap). 
—A. W. Allison, 3—22; A. L. Burns, 3—20; F. E. Fergu- 
son, 3—21; A. B. Ally, 7—18; A. W. Fitzgerald, 5—19; 
G. J. Corbett, 2—22; Tt Lenane, Jr., 4—19; R. L. Spotts, 
o—21; R. K. Spotts, 7-17; H. H. Duden, 4—20; b. F. 
McMahon, 2—21; W. B. Short, 3—22. Won by Mr. Alli- 
son in shoot-off. 

Visitors’ Cup, Twenty-five Clay Pigeons (Handicap). 
—A. W. Allison, 3—22; A. L. Burns, 3—24; F. E. Fergu- 
son, 3—20; A. W. Fitzgerald, 5—18; A. B. Ally, 7—14; 
G. J. Corbett, 2-19; T. Lenane, Jr., 4—22; R. L. Spotts, 
o—23; R. K. Spotts, 7-21; H. H. Duden, 4—20; Bb. F. 
McMahon, 2—23; W. B. Short, 3—21. ‘Won by Mr. Mce- 
Mahon in shoot-off. 

Take Home Trophy, Twenty-five Clay Pigeons (Han- 
dicap).—A. ‘W. Allison, 3—22; A. L. Burns, 3—23; F. E. 
Ferguson, 3—20; A. W. Fitzgerald, 5—20; A. 8 Ally, 
7—19; George J. Corbett, 2—21; T. Lenane, Jr., 4—19; R 
L. Spotts, o—22; R. K. Spotts, 7—22; H. H. Duden, 4—22; 
D. F. McMahon, 2—24; W. B. Short, 3—17. Won by Mr. 
MeoMahon. 

Accumulative Cup, Fifty Clay Pigeons (Handicap).— 
A. W. Allison, 6—42; A. L. Burns, 6—43; A. W. Bitz. 
gerald, 10—39; George J. Corbett, 4—45; T. Lenane, Jr., 
8—36; R. L. Spotts, o—40; R. K. Spotts, 14—35; D. F. 
—e 4—46; W. B. Short, 6-42. Won by Mr. Mc- 
Manon, 

Average Cup, One Hundred and Fifty Clay Pigeons. 
—A. W. Allison, 126; A. L. Burns, 133; A. W. Diteanrela 
108; George J. Corbett, 129; T. Lenane, Jr., 119; R. L. 


Spotts, 139, and R. K. Spotts, 113. 
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REJECT IMITATIONS 


3 
Spratt’s 
Dog Cakes and Puppy Biscuits 

ARE THE BEST 


Send 2c. stamp for ‘* Dog Culture.’ 


SPRATT’S PATENT, LTD. 


Factory and Chief Offices at NEWARK, N. J. 





FOR SALE 
My home place, containing 730 acres; an ideal 
hunting reserve; to the purchaser we will give a lease 
to use without charge our entire body of land for 
hunting purposes. This place well situated. Write us 
at once. STALLINGS & CO., ENFIELD, N. C. 





7 —.. True Chinese type — all 
a ; P. ekingese colors, ail champion bred. 
$25 up. A Christmas gift that would be appre- 
ciated. Full information on request. 
MRS. H. A. BAXTER, 
Great Neck, L. I. 






Phone 95-R 





Book on Dog Diseases 


AND HOW TO FEED. 
Mailed FREE to any address by the author. 


H. CLAY GLOVER, D.V.S. 


118 W. 31st Street New York 


For Sale 


Two best grouse and woodcock dogs in New England, 
One a Pointer Bitch---best grouse dog on earth. Onea 
black and white Setter, male---hundreds of birds killed 
over him. Can’t get away from business. Will sell dogs: 
Bitch for $200. Dog for $150. Correspondence invited. 


E. R. WILBUR 
43 West 48th Street 








New York City 





DOGS FOR SALE. 


Do you want to buy a dog or pup of any kind? Ifso, 
send for list and prices of all varieties. Always on hand. 


OXFORD KENNELS, 
35 North Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





WANTED-—Pointers and Setters to train; game plenty. Also 
two broken dogs for sale. 
H. H. SMITH, O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 





IMPORTED NORWEGIAN BEARHOUNDS, Irish 
Wolfhounds. — Bloodhounds, American Fox- 
hounds, Deer, olf and Cat Hounds. Illustrated 
catalogue for sc. stamp. 


ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 





For Sale 


ORANwvwE AND WHITE LLEWELLIN SETTER 
BITCH, 2% years old. Sired by Pinehurst Doc. Registered. 
Has had full season on quail. Fast, stylish and stanch. Price 
$150. 
GEO. W. LOVELL, 
Middleboro, Mass. 


Airedales of Quality. 


PUPPIES and older Stock, by Champions Midland 
Royal, Swiveller, King Nobbler and other noted sires bred 
to Champion stock bitches. 


White not the best ? Money back if not satisfied. 


TONKA KENNELS, 
Security Bank Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 








i i i 
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The Sportsman Tourist. 





North Carolina. 


_ 


HUNTER’S LODGE! 


Good Quail Shooting! 


Choice accommodations for ladies and gentlemen. 
Best Chef south of Potomac. 
Terms: $3.00 per day; $75.00 per month. 


Gen’l Frank A. Bond :: Buies, N. C. 








QUAIL SHOOTING 


Four or five members wanted for a quail shooting 
preserve of over twelve thousand acres, situated in one 
of the best quail sections of Piedmont, North Carolina. 


Address, WM. H. WILLIAMSON, Raleigh, N. C. 





ENGLISHMAN spending the summers in England 
desires to correspond WITH REAL ESTATE DE- 
VELOPMENT CO’S or others in the South, wishing 
to interest ENGLISH INVESTORS, or to form _Eng- 
lish Colony, Sporting Club, etc. Address “COLONIST,” 
care of Forest & Stream. 





FOR SALE 


On shore of LAKE SUNAPEE, N. H., six room 
cottage, $1600. I also have two of the finest places 
on the lake for sale, which I will be pleased to furnish 
information about to persons who are interested. 


Address GEORGE H. GRAHAM 
Springfield, Mass. 





Virginia. 


SPORTING RESORT. 


NO EQUAL ON COAST. 


Ducks, Brant, Geese, Quail, Rabbits, Bay Birds, Fishing, 
Boating, Surf Bathing in season, Automobiling, etc. 
Hotel accommodations and outfit to let or 

FOR SALE—DIRECTLY ON HUNTING AND 
FISHING GROUNDS—An ideal proposition for clubs 
or families, $3,500. Can be sold in shares by right 
party, $7,000 to $10,000. For detail information address 


A. H. G. MEARS, Wachapreague, Eastern Shore, Va. 








Florida. 


Oakland Hotel 


OAKLAND, FLA. 


On Lake Apopka, second largest lake in 
Florida. 


The best shooting and fishing in the State , 


Plenty of Quail, Duck and Snipe, Black 
Bass, Bream and Trout. 


Teams, Guides, Dogs and Boats Furnished. 


For further information address 


OAKLAND HOTEL. 





Winter Sport with Rod and Gun 


Sportsmen, spend your winter vacation here. Good shooting; 
thousands of ducks; plenty of quail. Both fresh and salt 
water fishing can be had within a short distance of the house. 
Correspondence invited. Address 


THE RENDEZVOUS, Homosassa, Florida 


T. BD. BRIGGS, Proprietor 


inehurs 


oat-of-door life 


For a Winter trip go to 


BEAUTIFUL BERMUDA 








Climate mild, but invigorating. in the Middle South 

Superb drives, saddle nding, golf, The 

tennis, yachting, sea-bathing. . . Carolina Now Open 
Through Pullman 
from New York 


PRINCESS HOTEL 









The finest 
golf courses in the South, 
1200 miles of connecti 
automobile roads, 40, 
acres shooting preserve 
with good guides and 
dogs, fine livety of sad- 
dle horses, fox hunting, 
tennis, trap shooting, 
model dairy, frequent § 
tournaments in all sports.” ! 
No consumptives received 
at Pinehurst. 





situated directly on the harbor. 
Gril room, tiled swimming pool 
and modern service throughout. 
Deep Sea Fishing and British 
Naval and Military Station. 


Opened December 5th, 1913 
HOWE & TWOROGER 


MANAGERS 
HAMILTON, BERMUDA 
















Full information on request 
at the General Office, Pine- 
hurst, N. C., or Leonard 
Tufts, Boston, Mass. 



















Are You An Qutdoors-Man? ~ 


|Do You Love to Hunt, Fish and Camp? 
















Then how do you manage to stumble along through life without We want to get acquainted with you! So here is a special in- 
FIELD AND STREAM? troductory offer, We'll send you a two-piece, five-foot bait red— 
aaa — month for enthusiastic eportemen, by enthusiastic aports- split bamboo tip, solid wood butt, nickel fittings—and a three 
men, Field and Stream brings to you each month the breath of the pine- , : . 
woods the plash of the stream, the atmosphere of God's outdoors | mouths’ trial subscription to FIRLD AND STREAM, buth for . $1.00 
Aud then the practical articles by the recognized leaders of the craft 
—the “how to’’ articles by men who have actuall: “been there."” There Se eater ert en . 4 ; ne Roth § 00 - 
are hundreds of suggestions that will make your future trips more . » Le fee 9 ’ 
successful—the little “dodges” anid “stunts” devised by practical men $1.95 
of a lifetime's experience. Field and Stream is the shortcut that will ewok 
bring them to you this year! Send us your name and address, and mention where you saw 2 
Get posted, too, on our $3,000 Prize Fishing Contest. Perhaps you this adv, together with a One-Dollar “William” today, for thia 7 | 
canght a Prize Winner last year and didn’t know it. Look over the offer is limited to a supply of 150 rods we have been able to | 
prizes and conditions, and records of last year’s winners now running secure at a special rate. j | 
and find out what you missed. E | 
a A 
LZ “]...3| 
—~=_ | 


FIELD AND STREAM, 450 Fourth Ave., New York City _ 


WESTLEY-RICHARDS 


NEW MODEL 


SINGLE BARREL GUNS 


The 1913 Model Westley-Richards Single Barrel Trap Grade is a perfectly balanced 
and beautifully finished arm. It is built for the hardest kind of shooting and is abso- 
lutely reliable. The special Westley-Richards boring insures close, even “killing” 


patterns. 
COMPLETE ASSORTMENT IN STOCK 


Top lever hammerless action double bolted, with or without automatic safety slide, ejector, extra long and 
thick fore-end, with an extra steadying loop, straight hand, half-pistol, or full pistol grip and elevated venti- 
lated rib. Length of barrels, 30 to 34 inches. Price, $175.00 net. 


Double Guns at from $127.75 to $595.00 


The discriminating gunner will appreciate the fine workmanship, elegant appearance and easy handling qualities 
of these world-renowned arms. A critical examination and comparison with other makes is invited, 
higher grades are fitted with single triggers and hand detachable locks. 20, 16 or 12 gauge. 


NEW YORK SPORTING GOODS CO. 


Sole U.S. Agents for “Mullerite” Powder 
15 and 17 Warren Street, near Broadway, New York 



























——— 


GAME LAWS IN BRIEF 


AND 


HANDBOOK FOR SPORTSMEN 


Edited by 


WILLIAM GEORGE BEECROFT 





Containing Game and Fish Laws of UNITED STATES and CANADA 
arranged so comprehensively as to enable even the novice to know at a glance 
just where he is at. 

| Indispensable information for sportsmen, such as care of shooting dogs, back- 
woods surgery, camp equipment, camp cookery, notes for fishermen, hints for 
sportsmen, and innumerable other things concerning rod and gun, together with 
the best places for shooting and fishing with guides in each section. Complete 
chapter on how to learn trap shooting, by Edward Banks. A\s the first edition 
will be only 10,000 copies, order now, direct or from your sporting goods dealer 


or bookman. 


PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


——-—Bound in waterproof, durable cover-——— 


A Book For Every Sportsman’s Library 


SE REE 














FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


22 Thames Street, New York City 





